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Riboflavin, Nitrogen, and Thiamine 
Metabolism Women with 
Active Tuberculosis 


WILMA BREWER, HELEN TOBEY, 
HWEI PENG KAN, MARGARET OHLSON, and 


Department Foods and Nutrition and Institule Nutrition, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, and Ingham County Sana- 
Lansing 


excretion riboflavin various dietary intakes 
have provided basis for estimation the riboflavin 
requirement individuals and index for studying 
the metabolism the vitamin. The quantitative 
requirement riboflavin individual, however, 
may depend upon the dietary intake other nu- 
trients. Investigators, among whom are Czaczkes 
and Guggenheim (1) and Riesen and co-workers 
(2), found that liver storage riboflavin the rat 


increased when dietary protein was increased. 


inverse relationship nitrogen retention and ribo- 
flavin excretion has been reported Sarett (3) and 
Oldham (4), although studies made Hagedorn (5) 
and Mickelsen (6) failed confirm this particular 
relationship. 

Preliminary studies indicated that the urinary 
excretions riboflavin tuberculous women may 
exceed those healthy women similar intakes. 
result these observations and since dietary 
protein has been considered important tuberculosis 
therapy, was planned investigate simultaneously 
the nitrogen and riboflavin metabolism tuber- 
culous patients. Values for the thiamine intakes and 
excretions these patients also are presented. 


The data for this paper were taken part from thesis 
presented Wilma Brewer the Graduate School 
Michigan State College partial fulfillment the require- 
ments for the degree Doctor Philosophy. Approved 
the Director the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for publication Journal article No. 1060 n.s. Received 
for publication May 12, 1950. 

The authors wish express their appreciation the 
medical staff the Ingham County Sanatorium and the 
sanatorium patients who were subjects the study for 
their cooperation and assistance. Further acknowledgment 
made Dr. Leo Katz for advice regarding the statistical 
analysis data and Betty Cole, Dorothy Dunsing, and 
Janet Traver for technical assistance. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Six women with moderately advanced, active pul- 
monary tuberculosis who were bed patients the 
county tuberculosis sanatorium acted subjects. 
The patients received the usual hospital diet through- 
out the study. Adjustments nitrogen 
flavin intakes were made variations milk intake 
and use riboflavin supplements. For Periods and 
the subjects were restricted 300 gm. milk daily; 
for Periods and the milk intake was increased 
1200 gm. per day. During Periods and daily 
supplement mg. was added the 
diet. Vitamin supplements equivalent 300 
vitamin 5000 I.U. vitamin and 300 mg. as- 
acid were provided daily for the four periods. 

Each period consisted fourteen days dietary 
adjustment followed seven-day test period. 
Records weighed food intake were obtained regu- 
larly. 

During the test period, aliquots equivalent 
one-fifth the weight each serving food, and 
complete fecal.and urine collections were obtained. 
Riboflavin and thiamine analyses were made com- 
posites food and urine for the first three days, the 
second three days, and the last day the balance 
study and fecal composites for the seven-day 
period. 

Food and fecal samples were acid-hydrolyzed, ad- 
justed 4.5 and incubated overnight with 
polidase-S enzyme. The riboflavin and thiamine con- 
tent the extract was determined fluorometrically 
the Conner and Straub procedure (7). Urinary 
riboflavin was determined this method, modi- 
fied Keys (8); destruction riboflavin was ac- 
complished sample blanks ‘by exposure urine 
aliquots ultraviolet light. Urinary thiamine was 
determined the method Mickelsen (9). 


Acknowledgment made Merck and Co., Rah- 
way, New Jersey, for supply riboflavin and thiamine. 
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Acid digests seven-day composites food, feces, 
and urine were prepared according the procedure 
Stearns (10) and analyzed for nitrogen the 
Gunning-Arnold modification the Kjeldahl method 
(11). The nitrogen content any medicine drugs 
taken the patients was determined analysis and 
calculated with the nitrogen intake. Sputum collec- 
tions were not made since preliminary analyses 
seven-day composites indicated measurable loss 
nitrogen the sputum. 

the seventh day the balance period, test 
dose mg. riboflavin and mg. thiamine was 
given orally, and the vitamin content the follow- 
ing 24-hr. urine was determined. The percentage 
return the test dose was calculated from the ratio 
between the urinary excretion following the test dose 
and the total intake for that day. 

Roentgenologic examinations were made following 
the preliminary period and periods restricted and 
high milk intakes. Accessory biochemical tests in- 
cluded measurements hemoglobin, red blood cell 
counts, urinary creatinine, and urinary excretions 
test dose 400 mg. ascorbic acid which was ad- 
ministered simultaneously with the test dose ribo- 
flavin and thiamine. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Physical characteristics the subjects and their 
average calorie intakes during the study are sum- 
marized Table The ages varied from twenty- 
five forty years. Body weights remained constant 
except for R.H. who gained kg. during Periods 
and Only one subject, D.W., was considered 
underweight. The average daily caloric intake for the 
patients their usual diet was 1996 calories. This 
decreased 1730 calories for Periods and and 
increased 2142 calories during Periods and 

The range hemoglobin values for the six sub- 
jects for the four experimental periods was from 11.8 
14.8 gm. per 100 and the mean was 13.6 gm. 
The average erythrocyte count was 4.52 million per 
cubic millimeter, and the range values was from 
3.71 5.19. These values are within the range re- 
ported Ohlson (12) for healthy women. The mean 
values for the urinary excretion creatinine were 
constant for each individual 
periods. All values were within the range 0.89 
1.48 gm. per hr., which was the range observed 
Smith (13) for urinary excretion creatinine 
six healthy women. 

The urinary excretion ascorbic acid tubercu- 
lous patients has been found lower than for 
healthy individuals (14, 15). For this reason, sup- 
plement 300 mg. ascorbic acid was given the 
subjects daily. From previous work (16), might 
expected that this intake would adequate for the 
subjects and that the 24-hour urinary excretion 
test dose 400 mg. would within per 
cent the dose, comparable that for healthy 
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TABLE 
Age, height, weight, and average caloric intakes women 
with active tuberculosis 


| AVERAGE DAILY CALORICT INTAKE 

Prelimin- Periods Periods 

years cm kg 


weight. 
calculation, Donelson and Leichsenring 


women. The mean values for the subjects were 57, 
64, 54, and per cent, respectively, for the four 
periods and, therefore, were within the range for 
healthy women. 

There was evidence intestinal tuberculosis 
among the subjects. Sputum tests were positive for 
the entire group during the experiment. Chest roent- 
genograms were stationary. The mean temperature 
P.M. was 98.6°F. 0.3°, and the fluctuations 
daily temperature were not excess 2°. From 
these data, was assumed that the tuberculosis was 
essentially afebrile. Since each experimental period 
was limited three weeks, and since clinical tests 
failed show progress healing the disease, 
was not possible relate the dietary routines 
recovery from the disease. 


Nitrogen Metabolism 


The nitrogen intakes and balances for the prelimi- 
nary test period and for the four experimental periods 
are given Table The range values given 
with the mean and its standard error. The average 
intake the subjects the usual diet was 10.1 gm. 
nitrogen. Because the milk intakes for the prelimi- 
nary period were not controlled, these data were not 
used for statistical analyses. 

Nitrogen retention data for Periods were 
treated statistically analysis variance. Differ- 
ences between means periods low and high 
intakes were highly significant. However, when 
Periods and were compared with Periods and 
the difference between means was not significant. 
This indicated that riboflavin intake did not influence 
nitrogen retention under the conditions the study. 
Therefore, was possible consider the nitrogen 
retention data independently variations dietary 
riboflavin. 

The average nitrogen intake for the first two ex- 
perimental periods was 8.88 gm. and for the last two 
periods, 13.31 gm. decrease nitrogen retention 
was observed for Periods and when compared 
respectively with Periods and however, this 
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TABLE 
Retentions nitrogen six women with active tuberculosis 
NITROGEN 
DIET PERIOD Intake 

Preliminary study—usual diet 10.10 0.56* 0.65 0.44* 
Period 1—300 gm. milk daily 8.90 0.38* 9.88 1.15 0.51-1.78 
Period 2—300 gm. milk and mg. riboflavin 

daily 8.85 0.49* 0.57 0.38* 
Period 3—1200 gm. milk daily 13.00 0.59* 10.48-14.31 1.95 0.29* 1.01-3.21 
Period 4—1200 gm. milk and mg. riboflavin 

daily 


13.62 


12.27-15.38 1.48 0.40* 


Standard error the mean. 


decrease was not significant test, Fisher (17)]. 
All subjects were equilibrium retaining nitrogen 
intakes 10.00 gm. higher. Menstrual losses 
nitrogen the subjects were not with 
total nitrogen excretions, although these losses were 
determined and found vary from 0.02 0.07 gm. 
daily. 

scatter diagram the individual data for nitro- 
gen intake and retention expressed 
day shown Figure addition, line showing 
the regression nitrogen retention relation in- 
take has been drawn from the predicting equation 
reported and co-workers (18) from studies 
124 midwestern women. The relationship 
nitrogen intake and retention for the tuberculous 
subjects apparently was similar that for healthy 
women, since the experimental data are distributed 
uniformly about the line. Data from McKay’s study 
were selected for comparison with these data, since 
the ranges nitrogen intakes were similar and, 
both studies, diets were composed mixed foods 
typical the previous dietary habits the subjects. 
The nitrogen intake values predicted for equilibrium 
Hegsted (19) for adults and Bricker (20) for 
college women were lower than the predicted value 
reported McKay; however, these authors studied 
nitrogen retention and intake relationships the 
region negative rather than positive balances. The 
graph Figure indicates that the intake and reten- 
tion relationship was linear for positive well 
negative retentions and that there was increased 
retention higher intakes for both groups. 

The data given Table confirm the early studies 
MeCann (21) which indicated that the require- 
ment nitrogen for equilibrium tuberculous 
patients similar that healthy individuals. 
However, intake protein adequate permit 
retention nitrogen and tissue repair apparently 
desirable for the tuberculous patient, although there 
evidence how much storage desirable. 
Therefore, the protein need these patients has been 
estimated amount which appears nutri- 
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NITROGEN per hrs. 


6.0 70 8.0 990 10.0 "Oo 6120 «130 14.0 15.0 
NITROGEN INTAKE— Gm. per 24 hours 


Distribution nitrogen retention data for tuber- 
culous women about regression line predicted McKay (18) 
from values for healthy women. 


tionally adequate and which constitutes practical 
recommendation from the standpoint menu plan- 
ning, cost, and acceptability the diet. These data 
indicate that intake gm. protein (12.8 gm. 
nitrogen) daily should provide for regular storage 
nitrogen for the tuberculous woman. This 
amount which inactive woman could expected 
consume day after day during the extended period 
illness characteristic this disease. 


Riboflavin Metabolism 


The data riboflavin metabolism are given 
Table There was wide range intakes for the 
preliminary test period since some patients received 
vitamin supplements containing riboflavin. Periods 
and were periods moderate riboflavin intake. 
The mean intake for Period was 1.35 mg. and the 
mean excretion riboflavin the urine was per 
cent. For Period the dietary riboflavin was 2.60 
mg., and the daily excretion represented per cent 
this amount. Periods and were periods high 
riboflavin intakes. The daily average intake for 
Period was 6.41 mg., and the percentage excretion 
the urine was 55; for Period with daily 
average intake 7.79 mg., per cent the intake 
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TABLE 


Intakes riboflavin six women with active tuberculosis 


RIBOFLAVIN 


DIET PERIOD Intake Urinary excretion Test dose response Fecal excretion 
Average Range | Average Range Average Range Average Range 
anaes mg./24 hr. mg./24 hr. mg/24 hr. mg./24 hr. % % mg./24 hr. mg./24 hr. 
Period 1—300 gm. milk 
Period 2—300 gm. milk 
and mg. riboflavin 
Period 3—1200 gm. 
Period 4—1200 gm. 
milk and mg. ribo- 
Standard error the mean. 
lines were drawn from predicting equations which 
were reported previously (22) and which were 
lated from riboflavin intake and excretion data from 
the literature and from studies this laboratory. 
The two predicting equations were calculated from 
riboflavin intakes 0.5 mg. 2.0 mg. and from 
riboflavin intakes 1.3 mg. and above. The scatter 
diagram the individual data for the tuberculous 
patients riboflavin intakes between 1.0 and 4.0 
mg. daily has been superimposed the graph. 
Values the higher riboflavin intakes were not 
plotted, since these values were without the range 


40 


19 2.0 30 
DIETARY INTAKE OF RIBOFLAVIN — Mg per 24 hours 


Fig. Distribution values for intake and urinary ex- 
cretion riboflavin tuberculous women about regression 
lines predicted Brewer (22) from values for healthy women. 


was excreted the urine. The mean test dose re- 
sponses were and per cent for Periods and 
and and per cent for Periods and 

Comparative values for measurements ex- 
cretions following test dose under similar condi- 
tions are available for healthy women only the 
lower riboflavin intakes Periods and The 
average excretion 3-mg. test dose for nine college 
women with dietary intake 1.6 mg. riboflavin 
was per cent with range 38; the per 
cent excretion for four women dietary intake 
2.73 mg. was with range (22). Thus 
values for tuberculous subjects Periods and 
were similar those for healthy women with slightly 
higher riboflavin intakes. 

comparison daily urinary excretions ribo- 
flavin the six tuberculous patients with those 
healthy women shown Figure The regression 


were calculated and extrapolation these lines 
the higher intakes was not justified. The values 
not vary from patterns established for healthy 
women preliminary studies indicated, although 
values the lower riboflavin intakes are grouped 
above rather than about the regression lines. 

Fecal excretions were higher for periods in- 
creased milk intake than when the milk was re- 
stricted. The average fecal excretion for Periods 
and was 0.68 mg. and for Periods and 0.85 mg. 
per hr. The addition riboflavin supplement 
the diet had apparent effect fecal excretion 
the vitamin. 

The data were examined statistically determine 
flavin metabolism could demonstrated tuber- 
culosis. The correlation coefficient between nitrogen 
retention and urinary excretion riboflavin within 
periods was found —0.487 0.05) 
analysis covariance. this analysis, the effects 
variations intake were removed from the total 
correlation. The correlation coefficient between nitro- 
gen retention and the response test dose 
riboflavin within periods was —0.543 0.02). 
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TABLE 


Intakes and excretions thiamine six women with active tuberculosis 


THIAMINE 
DIET PERIOD Intake Urinary excretion Test dose response k Sonaitaanseiitane 
meg. hr. mg./24 hr. | mg./24 hr. mg./24 hr. | mg./24 } 


usual diet 
Period gm. milk 
Period 2—300 gm. milk 
and mg. riboflavin 


> 


Period 3—1200 gm. 
milk daily 0.80 

Period 4—1200 gm. 
milk and mg. ribo- 
flavin daily 


> 


0.70 


Standard error the 


TABLE 
Urinary excretion thiamine women with active tubercu- 
losis and healthy women 


| TUBERCULOUS WOMEN HEALTHY WOMEN 


| Urinary 


Number Number excretion 

0.40 0.59 0.12 0.04 


These values indicated that inverse relationship 
existed between nitrogen retention and urinary ex- 
cretion riboflavin for the tuberculous patients. 
The increased excretion riboflavin apparently re- 
sults from failure the liver retain riboflavin 
when nitrogen retention negative since animal 
studies have shown that liver storage riboflavin 
was dependent upon nitrogen intake (1, 23). There- 
fore, estimation the dietary requirement 
riboflavin individual must based upon the 
assumption that the nitrogen intake adequate. 
Since urinary excretion riboflavin closely 
related the dietary intake, difficult establish 
the minimum riboflavin requirement from intake and 
excretion values. The minimum 
doubtedly low since subjects have been maintained 
intakes 0.287 mg. daily for nearly six months 
without measurable handicap (24). amount above 
the minimum, however, probably necessary for 
tissue reserves. Several investigators have observed 
that urinary excretions riboflavin restricted 
intakes indicated depletion tissue supplies 
The individuals studied this investigation were 
adult women with the added metabolic stress 


0.12-0.51 


chronic illness. The data presented have been inter- 
preted terms intakes adequate maintain 
tissue reserves. 

Values for the percentage excretion test dose 
riboflavin Period were somewhat lower than 
for other periods. Whereas the intake for this period, 
1.35 mg., may have been adequate for tissue supplies 
for four the subjects, probably was not adequate 
for subjects G.B. and M.G. for whom test dose 
responses (26 and per cent, respectively) were 
appreciably less than for succeeding periods. How- 
ever, values for Period were comparable values 
for periods high riboflavin intake, and there was 
apparent advantage from intakes above 2.6 mg. 
possible that intake above 1.35 mg. but less 
than 2.6 mg. would adequate but there are 
data within this range intake. 


Thiamine Metabolism 


The intakes and excretions thiamine for these 
subjects are given Table The intake thiamine 
was relatively constant during the four experimental 
periods since variations the milk ingested had 
little effect the thiamine intake. The high average 
intake thiamine for the preliminary period resulted 
from vitamin supplements containing thiamine. The 
mean thiamine intake varied from 0.35 mg. per 1000 
calories for Periods and 0.41 mg. per 1000 
calories for Periods and This intake above the 
minimal daily requirement 0.25 0.30 mg. per 
1000 calories which was estimated Daum (27) 
for young adult women, but less than the dietary 
allowance 1.0 mg. per day recommended the 
Food and Nutrition Board the National Research 
Council. 

Table thiamine excretions for the six experi- 
mental subjects have been grouped according 
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dietary intake, and comparison has been made with 
thiamine excretions for healthy women studied 
this laboratory and reported the literature (28-31). 
Higher values for urinary excretion thiamine were 
observed among the tuberculous patients intakes 
less than 0.8 mg. daily. However, for intakes be- 
tween 0.8 and 1.0 mg. daily, the urinary thiamine 
values were similar those for healthy individuals. 
Test dose responses for the tuberculous patients were 
similar those observed for college women this 
laboratory. Analysis covariance failed show 
interrelationship thiamine excretions with either 
nitrogen retention urinary riboflavin excretions. 

The data which have been presented indicate that 
the metabolism nitrogen, riboflavin, and thiamine 
women with moderately advanced, active tuber- 
culosis similar that women free from the 
disease. These data indicate further that the quantity 
these nutrients required tuberculous patients 
may supplied adequate diet natural 
foods the diet contains generous amounts meat, 
milk, and cereals. 

The dietary problem tuberculosis with respect 
these nutrients would appear focus the 
discrepancies which may exist between the diet 
served the patient and the quantity food which 
actually eaten. earlier publication (16), the 
results dietary survey sanatorium patients 
were reported. Food records thirty women patients 
indicated caloric intakes which ranged from 1200 
more than 3000 calories daily. More than per cent 
the women reported food intakes which supplied 
less than gm. protein daily, and per cent re- 
ported daily food intakes which supplied less than 
gm. even though the sanatorium diet was generous 
all respects. It, therefore, apparent that the 
patient practices free selection food from the 
meals which are served, the diet which she consumes 
may inadequate. seems equally apparent that 
the patient must taught the essentials good 
diet and encouraged eat quantitatively the food 
which served, good nutrition achieved. 


SUMMARY 


The riboflavin, nitrogen, and thiamine metabolism 
six women with moderately advanced, active 
tuberculosis was studied. The riboflavin and nitrogen 
content the usual hospital diet was varied 
adjustment the milk intake and the addition 
riboflavin supplements. Retentions nitrogen 
the tuberculous women were similar those 
healthy women comparable intakes. All subjects 
were nitrogen equilibrium retaining nitrogen 
intakes above 10.00 gm. daily. 

The average daily intakes riboflavin for the four 
experimental periods were 1.35, 6.41, 2.60, and 7.79 
mg. respectively. Average daily urinary excretions 
were 0.31, 3.51, 1.08, and 5.62 mg. riboflavin. The 
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urinary excretion riboflavin varied inversely with 
nitrogen retention. 

The urinary excretion riboflavin and thiamine 
the tuberculous patients was similar that 
healthy young women similar intakes. 
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New Sources Soil Nitrogen Discovered 


Forecasters predicting world starvation the theory that the soil running out nitro- 
gen are reckoning without the aid nitrogen-converting bacteria found the soil, 
ing Drs. Wilson and Burris the University Wisconsin. the 118th 
national meeting the American Chemical Society held Chicago September, these 
investigators reported that the last year more nitrogen-converting bacteria have been 
discovered than all the time since the conversion process became known the 1880’s. 

That bacteria convert nitrogen from the air into nitrogen soil compounds replace those 
withdrawn animals and plants building protein has long been known. However, has 
been thought that there are only few organisms which have developed mechanisms through 
which they convert atmospheric nitrogen into protein. These include leguminous plants 
(peas, beans, clovers, and alfalfa), soil bacteria called azotobacter and clostridium, and 
blue-green algae, nostoc. Algae are family plants including sea weed and other green 


growths water. 


this time, accepted calculations have indicated that the soil cannot continue in- 
definitely support life the present rate, for experts have estimated that our nitrogen 
account the soil constantly the red, and that are annually drawing nitrogen 
soil reserves spite the great expansion the commercial nitrogen fixation plants. 
However, the Wisconsin workers report that the experts have calculated too few bacteria 
and too few plants capable nitrogen-conversion from the air. Thus the predicted 


tion food supplies may not come pass. 


Their report pointed out that two processes allow animal survival—photosynthesis 
and biologic nitrogen fixation. Photosynthesis the chemical action sunlight, and its im- 
portance generally recognized. Nitrogen fixation the conversion atmospheric nitrogen 
into nitrogen soil compounds, and its significance has attracted much less attention, except 


among agricultural scientists. 


For years researchers have worked two problems: one, what the relationship, any, 
between nitrogen fixation and photosynthesis? The existence relationship suggested 
the fact that both processes occur two types organisms—the legu- 
minous plants and the algae. Two, nitrogen fixation restricted the enumerated species, 
more widespread nature? The answer this last question related the prob- 
lem the standard living and how large population given area can expected 


support. 


using tracer techniques with the heavy isotope nitrogen, Drs. Wilson and Burris 
found that certain bacterium would fix nitrogen. They tried bacteria from 
all three families the known photosynthetic types, and fixation was demonstrated all 
three, thus bringing light new genera these useful bacteria. The complete significance 
these new types cannot evaluated yet, but obviously new factor has been uncovered 
that must affect calculations and speculations the ability the support popula- 
tions. 
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previous papers this series have 

served present the general plan and scope 
this nutritional status survey, description the 
survey sample, and certain basic data concerning 
nutrient usage among cooperating families 
dividuals (1, 2). this paper the relationship nu- 
trient usage certain social and economic charac- 
teristics the participants will presented and 
discussed. 

The fundamental importance and value ob- 
taining adequate record the socio-economic 
background the individuals taking part any 
comprehensive study nutritional status should 
not underestimated. Such information serves 
provide sound descriptive base the survey, 
thereby permitting more accurate and intelligent 
evaluation the results. more importance, how- 
ever, the fact that such data offer basis for any 
educational corrective action which may under- 
taken follow-up the survey. Dietary records, 
blood analyses, and medical inspections supply the 
information necessary for overall general pic- 
ture the nutritional well-being given group 
community. Socio-economic data supplement this 
picture and furnish opportunity for more thorough 
analysis the nutritional data, with view learn- 
ing the basic causes the nutritional pattern. 

presenting these relationships should em- 
phasized again that the economic conditions which 
prevailed this country the and exerted 
strong influence the dietary patterns that 
period longer exist for the majority our popu- 
lation. Undeniably food costs have risen high 
level the past decade, but consumer incomes have 
risen even greater extent. result, the ratio 
food costs income has declined significantly. 
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The average consumer still spends considerable 
share his income for food; but for the same per- 
centage his income today getting not only 
larger quantities food, but also larger proportion 
the more expensive, and general more nutriti- 
ous foods. 

result, the nutritional status the average 
consumer today has improved considerably over 
what was fifteen years ago, and the widespread 
malnutrition prevalent then longer evident. 
There are still many individuals whose diets are 
need improvement, but surveys food consump- 
tion recent years indicate that the number such 
persons and the degree dietary deficiency have 
decreased significantly. 

second effect this increase consumer in- 
come has been obscure certain relationships which 
one would normally expect find study such 
this. certain instances—for example, income 
related education—no relationship could es- 
tablished; others, the relationship which did exist 
was rather indefinite. Such situation not surpris- 
ing period economic prosperity, but its exis- 
tence must recognized. 

COLLECTION AND PROCESSING SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

INFORMATION 


The manner which the socio-economic data were 
collected has been described briefly (1). This was 
accomplished visiting the home each family 
cooperating the survey and interviewing mem- 
ber the family, usually the housewife. Information 
was obtained the composition the family, age 
and education each individual, country birth 
the parents and grandparents, household con- 
veniences, occupation, income, and home-produced 
food. the case farm families, further informa- 
tion concerning the nature and size the farm enter- 
prise was also obtained. 

With the exception income and home-produced 
food, the nature the data gathered these inter- 
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views self-evident. Family income for the village 
families this study represents total cash earnings 
during 1948 all members the family, before 
taxes other deductions, whether from full-time 
part-time jobs—plus income from other sources, such 
insurance, pensions, rent, dividends. 

was apparent from the outset that the income 
farm families could not determined simple 
manner because the rather complex intermingl- 
ing income and expenditures normal farm 
business. was not practical, either from the stand- 
point available time personnel from that 
obtaining adequate cooperation from the farm group, 
undertake complete recording the financial 
aspects the several farm enterprises. Fortunately, 
acceptable alternative existed the form ex- 
tensive income data relating comparable farm 


businesses neighboring townships, obtained 


summer 1948 farm management survey (3). 
means multiple correlation analysis, equa- 
tion was evolved represent the relationship farm 
income plus privileges the factors size business 
and productivity these farms. Using this equation 
and assuming that farm similar size and produc- 
tivity Groton Township would have similar 
income pattern, income for 1948 for each farm family 
was calculated. Income for those families among the 
rural non-farm group who had farm enterprise 
any magnitude was determined combination 
the methods used for the farm and village families. 

the case home-produced foods, the principal 
difficulties encountered lay the collection rather 
than the processing the data. Each family was 
questioned about its home production fruits, veg- 
etables, and livestock products for the entire year, 
both quantities each food produced and the 
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form—fresh, frozen, canned—in which was used. 
Particularly for fruits and vegetables this involved 
considerable dependence the housewife’s memory. 
However, with some urging, was possible elicit 
estimates the quantity food produced home 
each family for its own use which were presumably 
nature. Subsequently, these physical quantities were 
converted dollar-value basis using retail value 
per pound the conversion factor each instance. 


RELATION NUTRIENT AVAILABILITY SELECTED 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


The volume data accumulated survey 
such broad scope this makes possible analysis 
and discussion rather large number relation- 
ships. Limitations space require that only the 
more significant these relationships, whether posi- 
tive negative, presented and discussed here. 
The nutrient data employed for the purposes this 
analysis are based the one-week family food pur- 
chase records. such, the data represent nutrients 
available each family for consumption home 
rather than actual intake. must further recog- 
nized throughout the discussion that the relation- 
ships question are based averages for groups 
families—averages from which the individual family 
may deviate significantly. 


AVERAGE MONEY VALUE FOOD PER WEEK AND PER 
FOOD EXPENDITURE UNIT MEAL 


both the fall and spring, the money value 
food available home per week was significantly 
greater for the average farm family than was for 
the average family either the rural non-farm 
village groups. the fall, average money value 
food available home per week was $27.96 for farm 


TABLE 
Weekly income and availability nutrients related average money value per food expenditure unit meal 


AVERAGE MONEY | WEEKLY INCOME | 


NUTRIENTS AVAILABLE PER NUTRITION UNIT 


VALUE PER FOOD EX- PER FOOD EXPEN- 
All Families, Fall 1948 

Under $0.30 $25.38 79.1 884 13.7 1.83 112 
30.04 4,256 115.7 1,265 14,480 2.65 2.87 25.5 154 
0.50 and over 4,148 133.2 1,390 13,923 2.79 3.35 28.8 209 

All Families, Spring 1949 

Under $0.30 2,929 79.9 839 14.0 6,732 1.87 2.11 18.7 108 
$0.30-0.39 30.57 3,418 1,037 16.9 8,211 2.07 2.53 21.6 132 
0.40-0.49 36.21 4,310 126.1 21.7 2.81 3.12 28.8 172 
0.50 and over 43.71 4,853 167.3 1,740 3.67 4.02 34.3 255 
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families, $19.86 for rural non-farm families, $19.43 
for village families, and $21.44 for all families. The 
comparable figures for the spring were $26.20, $19.07, 
$19.85, and $20.93. Because the larger average 
size family among the farm group, this advantage 
the farm family was somewhat less when 
lated food expenditure unit basis. 

These differences were reflected the average 
money value per food expenditure unit meal for 
families each the residential groupings. This 
value was determined for each family calculating 
the total number equivalent food expenditure unit 
meals for the for the week and dividing 
the aggregate money value the food available dur- 
ing the week this total (4). The resulting average 
money value per food expenditure unit meal the 
fall was $0.352 for the farm group, $0.320 for the 
rural non-farm participants, $0.312 for village fami- 
lies, and $0.325 for all families. The comparable 
figures the spring were somewhat lower—$0.324, 
$0.316, $0.315, and $0.317. 

The quantities the several nutrients available 
per nutrition unit were closely correlated with money 
value per food expenditure unit meal, apparent 
Table money value per food expenditure 
unit meal increased, nutrient availability increased 
similarly. Only the group where money value per 
food expenditure unit meal was less than $0.300 was 
there any evidence nutritional deficit, relative 
Recommended Dietary Allowances, and then only 
for calories and calcium. This deficit the case 
calcium may actually have been less than was ap- 
parent one makes allowance for the current belief 
that most food composition tables use today tend 
undervalue the calcium content manufactured 
foods. 

was apparent that the nutritive value the diet 
the average family the survey was essentially 
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reflection the dollar-value the food consumed. 
There some evidence that families which the 
money value food per food expenditure unit meal 
was low were more judicious their food expendi- 
tures, will apparent the discussion family 
size; but this finding subordinate the primary 
relationship cost diet nutritive value. 

The clear-cut relationship nutrient availability 
money value per food expenditure unit meal and 
the data the preceding paragraph can combined 
give initial clue the underlying basis the 
superiority diets among the farm families noted 
the second paper this series (2). The average 
farm family enjoyed more costly diet than did the 
average rural non-farm village family, and this 
more costly diet translated itself directly into greater 
average nutrient usage. 

One may naturally question whether the high 
nutrient availability figures among farm families are 
not least part indicative considerable food 
wastage. The high average caloric intake figures 
particularly lend support such conclusion and 
wastage other nutrients would logically 
wastage calories, although probably not the 
same proportion. Certainly this was the case for in- 
dividual families and probably for farm families 
general lesser degree, but not extent suf- 
ficient destroy the basic relationship among the 
three residential groups. 


SIZE FAMILY 


The relationship nutrient usage family size 
close corollary the foregoing relationship 
nutrient usage the money value family diets. 
The primary effect increasing family size the 
family food pattern was reduction the amount 
money spent for food per person. apparent 
from Table that family size, expressed terms 


TABLE 
Weekly income, average money value per food expenditure unit meal, and availability nutrients related size family 


WEEKLY INCOME PER AVERAGE MONEY 


| | 
|NUMBER OF | 


NUTRIENTS AVAILABLE PER NUTRITION UNIT 


All Families, Fall 1948 

| hy mg./day me./day| I.U./day |mg./day \mg./day |\mg./day |\mg./day 
2.0-2.9 32.79 0.360 18.1 11,733 2.19 2.68 23.2 144 
4.0 and over 20.59 0.290 15.7 10,285 2.02 2.41 19.8 122 

All Families, Spring 1949 
2.0-2.9 30.75 0.350 18.1 8,318 2.25 2.66 23.4 143 
3.0-3.9 25.08 94.1) 968 8,338 2.16 2.49 22.4 130 
4.0 and over 18.57 7,079 1.99 20.4 114 
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food expenditure units, increased, both weekly in- 
come per food expenditure unit and average money 
value per food expenditure unit meal declined. This 
decline was reflected the nutrient availability 
all three residential groupings both seasons. 

Several exceptions this general rule are worthy 
note, however. The progressive decrease aver- 
age money value per food expenditure unit meal, 
and consequence nutrient usage, was much 
more irregular among farm and rural non-farm fami- 
lies than among village families. Secondly, the high 
level food expenditures among families the 
2.0- 2.9-food expenditure unit class may have been 
reflection greater interest diet among these 
families—most them comprised husband and 
wife and one child. Finally, there clear indication 
the data that larger families tended use their 
food dollars more thriftily than did small families. 
simple division average nutrient availability 
figures the corresponding average value per food 
expenditure unit meal reveals regular and signifi- 
cant increase nutrients furnished per dollar spent 
for food one moves from small large family 
groups. 


HOME-PRODUCED FOOD 


All the analyses the data made thus far indicate 
that home-produced food played important role 
determining the dietary patterns the participat- 
ing families. This being the case, examination 
this aspect the study order. 


Types Products Raised for Home Use 


The major producers food for home consumption 
were the farm families, but the number families 
the other two residential categories who raised 
least some their own food was considerable. All 
but the farm families raised fruits, vegetables, 
and livestock products—the remaining lacked only 
fruit. Ninety per cent the rural non-farm fami- 
lies raised vegetables, per cent had home-grown 
fruit, and slightly over half raised livestock products. 
Forty per cent this group produced food all three 
classes, while only rural non-farm families had 
home food production. Three-fifths the 103 village 
families had vegetable gardens, two-fifths raised fruit 
berries, and one-tenth raised livestock products. 
About one-fourth the village families raised 
fruit, vegetables, livestock products. 

terms livestock products, milk, eggs, and 
chickens were the most commonly produced. Only 
farm lacked cow, while nearly per cent the 
rural non-farm families and families the village 
kept cow. About per cent the farm families, 
per cent the rural non-farm families, and per 
cent the village families had home-produced chick- 
ens and eggs. Thirty the farm families raised their 
own pork and their own beef, with the comparable 
figures the rural non-farm group being and 


and the village and the latter figures including 
gifts pork beef from rural neighbors. Only 
farm family made cream, butter, cheese from 
home-produced milk, while out the rural 
non-farm families who kept cow converted por- 
tion the milk other dairy products. 


Money Value Home-Produced Food 


clearly evident that the farm families pro- 
duced far more food for home use than did rural non- 
farm village families, dollar-value well 
varietal basis. The average retail value all 
products raised during 1948 for home use per family 
raising such products was $885 for the farm group, 
$301 for rural non-farm families, and $87 for village 
families. The comparable median values were $800, 
$200, and $50, respectively. the figures were 
lated for all families each the residential groups, 
these differences would even greater. 


Home-Produced Food Percentage Annual 
Food Consumption 


Another measure the importance home-pro- 
duced food the diets these families that 
obtained expressing total dollar-value home- 
produced food percentage the estimated an- 
nual value diet for each family. The latter figure 
was obtained assuming that the money value 
food available each family during the one-week 
survey period was typical that family’s diet over 
the year, and multiplying the one-week total 52. 
Recognizing the weakness inherent this assump- 
tion, the significance the role home- 
produced food the diets many the partici- 
pating families still apparent the following data. 
For those families who raised least part their 
own food, the average percentage annual food ex- 
penditure represented the total dollar-value all 
home-produced food was per cent for the farm 
families, per cent for rural non-farm families, and 
per cent for village families. The corresponding 
median values were 58, 24, and There was ap- 
parent relationship between the dollar-value food 
raised for home use family and the cash income 
that family. 


Nutrient Usage Related Money Value 
Home-Produced Food 


One the most interesting relationships noted 
was that which existed between nutrient usage and 
the dollar-value home-produced food. Table 
shown the nature this relationship for the total 
survey sample. The same relationship held for each 
the residential groups well. 

Both the fall and spring, dollar-value home- 
produced food per food expenditure unit increased, 
money value per food expenditure unit meal rose 
simultaneously; and the latter increase was reflected 
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TABLE 


Weekly income, average money value per food unit meal, and availability nutrients related dollar-value 
home-produced food 


All Families, Fall 1948 
| gm./day mg./day mg./day 1.U./day |me./day |mg./day |mg./day |\mg./day 
| 5 | | | | | 
Under $20 $30.21 14.4 8,845 1.87 2.12 18.7 120 
100-199 22.50 0.319 98.2 1,121 17.6 11,174 2.20 2.63 21.2 
All Families, Spring 1949 
29.75 0.315 939 16.8 8,423 2.15 2.34 21.4 136 
200 and over 23.13 0.342 3,560) 19.4 9,345 2.37 3.01 23.5 133 
TABLE 
Average money value per food expenditure unit meal and availability nutrients related weekly income 
| | | | 
All Families, Fall 1948 
calories/day | gm./day mg./day Adley I, U./day ‘ms./day | mg./day 
Under $20 3,321 91.3 1,018 15.9 2.02 2.42 116 
0.317 3,244 92.8 996 16.1 10,971 2.09 2.45 20.5 128 
30-39 0.351 3,524 99.9 18.1 12,240 2.26 2.55 21.7 143 
All Families, Spring 1949 
Under $20 3,155 943 15.2 6,296 2.00 112 
$20-29 0.314 3,365 96.7 1,019 16.6 9,730 2.16 2.57 21.8 139 
30-39 0.374 3,883 113.1 2.52 2.85 25.8 142 
and over 0.353 3,440 978 8,216 2.19 2.36 148 
the increasing availability nutrients per nu- that milk all, much more likely think 
trition unit. This phenomenon held true regardless terms the farm price, i.e., what income the milk 
whether weekly income per food expenditure unit in- would produce were sold. The housewife 
creased not. rural non-farm family where food production not 
This relationship would appear the major the basis the family’s economic life even less 
underlying factor explaining why the average likely consider the price the milk she gets from 
farm family this study enjoyed better diet than the family cow. housewife, however, 
the average rural non-farm family, and the latter likely quite conscious the price milk—the 
turn better diet than the average village family. retail price she pays for quart milk. The logical 
Production food for home consumption was great- consequence these divergent lines reasoning re- 
among the farm families and least among village garding food costs for the farm and rural non- 
families, with the rural non-farm group intermediate farm families eat more food and enjoy better diets, 
—the same relative positions occupied the three since the immediate out-of-pocket cost these diets 
residential groups terms nutrient usage. considerably less than for the village families. 


The principal reason for this influence home- 
produced food the quality the diet probably 
economic. farm housewife who brings gallon While there was some tendency toward increased 
milk from the barn, she thinks about the price nutrient usage weekly income per food expendi- 


NUTRIENT USAGE RELATED FAMILY INCOME 
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ture unit increased, the averages presented Table 
indicate that this relationship was not clear-cut. 
both the fall and spring, families the 
group showed the highest average nutrient usage. 
This lack relationship between quality diet and 
income does not refute relationships this nature 
found the dietary surveys the 1930’s. Rather 
indicates that family incomes general today are 
sufficiently high level that income not present 
significant limiting factor family food habits. 
This not universally true, course, but the ma- 
jority families this country today are the 
position being able purchase adequate diet 
they choose. 


NON-EXISTENT RELATIONSHIPS 


instances which relationship was 
found between nutrient usage and given socio- 
economic factor are worthy note. There was 
apparent relationship average nutrient availabili- 
ties age either the husband wife, formal 
education either the husband wife, the nu- 
trition education the wife. There was likewise 
consistent relationship family income either 
the age education the husband. Families 
which the husband was between fifty and fifty-nine 
years age had the highest average income each 
residential group, but other age groups the income 
pattern was quite irregular. Similarly the farm 
and village groups, families which the husband 
had some college training enjoyed average incomes 
somethat higher than families which the husband 
was high-school educated; but did families where 
the husband had received only grade-school educa- 
tion. 

all these cases apparent that the high level 
economic activity and the generally high incomes 
accruing the survey families during 1948 were 
sufficient obscure certain relationships which one 
would normally expect find less prosperous 
periods. 


SUMMARY 


The relationships food habits and nutrient avail- 
bilities certain social and economic factors for 
group rural families are presented and discussed. 
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Average availability nutrients was closely corre- 
lated with the money value the family diet, either 
food expenditure unit meal basis the basis 
the total money value food available. The aver- 
age farm family consumed more costly diet than 
did the average village family, with the rural non- 
farm family holding intermediate position. These 
differences money value the diet were turn 
reflected nutritive value the diet. 

Nutrient availability per nutrition unit tended 
decrease the size the family increased, princi- 
pally result declining average money value 
per food expenditure unit meal. 

Home-produced food exerted strong influence 
family dietary patterns. terms both variety and 
dollar-value home-produced food home-pro- 
duced food percentage annual food consump- 
tion, farm families ranked well ahead rural non- 
farm families, and the latter turn ahead the 
village group. all three residential groups, nu- 
trient availability increased markedly the dollar- 
value home-produced food increased, whether 
family income increased simultaneously not. This 
relationship would appear the fundamental 
factor underlying the higher quality diet enjoyed 
the average farm family. 

consistent relationship was found exist be- 
tween nutrient usage and family income, nor be- 
tween nutrient usage and the factors age formal 
education the husband wife, nutrition educa- 
tion the wife. The high level incomes among the 
participating families apparently acted obscure 
these relationships. 
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Thanksgiving 


was woman who finally brought about the observance national Thanksgiving 
Day. Sarah Josepha Hale, Editor Godey’s Lady’s Book, the popular women’s magazine 
the nineteenth century, had written editorials and appealed presidents set aside one 
day for Thanksgiving. George Washington set apart the last Thursday November, 1789, 
for giving thanks, but was Abraham Lincoln 1863 who made national holiday.— 
From New England Cooking” prepared the Menu Committee (Alice Easton, 
Marie Casteen, Ellen Riley, and Mary Davidson) for the 31st Annual Meeting the American 


Dietetic Association Boston 1948. 
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XISTING knowledge nutrition re- 
lates dental and oral health means com- 
plete, but enough facts are available enable the 
interested person assume rational approach 
this aspect nutrition. Unfortunately, has been 
extremely difficult times wade through the vast 
amount literature the subject and glean the 
pertinent Moreover, some the con- 
cepts which have been advanced have been inter- 
preted conflicting with other concepts nutrition. 
good deal emotion has often crept into discus- 
sions this field. this presentation, should like 
offer views the subject, with the hope that 
the ensuing discussion will enable you obtain 
overall, integrated picture how the principles 
good nutrition can applied the maintenance 
the health the oral tissues. 

The teeth and other contents the oral cavity 
are the parts the body most intimately associated 
with the taking food. is, therefore, conceivable 
that the health these structures can affected 
nutrition, not only parts the overall organ- 
ism, but also local factors which directly affect 
these masticatory organs (1). 


PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT TOOTH STRUCTURE 


Let begin the beginning, better still, with 
the pregnant woman. The nutrition the embryo 
and fetus derived from the blood stream the 
mother, way the placental circulation. The 
developing child can, therefore, draw from the supply 
the mother for its needs. the absence suffi- 
cient intake calcium, for example, this mineral 
can withdrawn from the tissues the mother 
satisfy the fetus’ requirements. The one tissue which 
does not seem affected calcium withdrawal 
into the circulation that the teeth the mother, 
and has never been definitely established that cal- 
cium can withdrawn from the teeth into the gen- 
eral circulation (2, 3). There old expression, 
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tooth for every child,” which basically untrue. 
This concept has been explained calcium with- 
drawal from the mother’s teeth supply the needs 
the fetus during its period calcification. this 
were so, should find increase dental caries 
pregnant women with calcium disturbance, which 
not (4). Clinical studies, moreover, have 
shown that pregnant women not have higher 
rate dental caries than comparable non-preg- 
nant women (5-7). When individuals appear have 
increased caries-attack rate during pregnancy, the 
cause can usually found due strictly local 
factors, rather than the systemic calcium with- 
drawal from the teeth. 

The calcification the crowns deciduous teeth 
begins about four five months utero and com- 
pleted during the first year post-uterine life. The 
crowns, the permanent teeth begin calcification 
during the first year life and are completed 
eight years age (with the exception the third 
molars) (8). The nutrition the child can, therefore, 
influence the structure these vulnerable parts 
the teeth during the time their formation. 

animal experiments, has been found that 
vitamin deficiency can affect the developing tooth 
structures (9). doubtful whether avitaminosis 
the degree and duration required produce simi- 
lar dental disturbances humans could tolerated 
the infant (10). Such severe disturbances would 
usually produce marked disability death. Only 
one authenticated disturbance the dentition 
human being caused vitamin deficiency has 
been reported (11). 

Similarly, ascorbic acid deficiency during gestation 
can produce changes the teeth experimental 
animals, but such deficiency has not been shown 
affect the teeth human beings (10, 12). 

the other hand, has been rather clearly 
demonstrated that sufficient intake vitamin 
during this stage tooth development value 
the formation sound tooth structure. Further- 
more, there evidence show that increased 
susceptibility attack dental caries may occur 
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teeth which have been formed during 
riod vitamin deficiency (10). 

The most important fact bear mind regard- 
ing the effect nutrition the prenatal develop- 
ment the dental apparatus that well balanced 
diet, meeting the requirements the pregnant 
mother, will aid the child the development 
teeth which are resistant dental disease pos- 
sible, within the limits imposed heriditary factors, 
about which have great deal learn. This does 
not mean that the child’s teeth will impervious 
dental disease, but that will enter life with the 
best possible dental structures. After birth, well 
balanced diet continues important since the 
permanent teeth are being formed that time. 

After about eight years age when the crowns 
have been completely calcified, however, doubt- 
ful whether good nutrition can increase inherent re- 
sistance the teeth dental disease. Intake 
fluoride salts during the developmental period the 
teeth, and the topical application this chemical 
after tooth eruption have been shown increase 
resistance dental caries (13, 14). 


PREWAR STUDY NORWAY 


think that some the findings from study 
conducted Norway between 1936 and 1940 are 
noteworthy for they tend show that good prenatal 
care can affect the resistance the primary teeth 
dental decay (15). different communities, care- 
ful supervision the health and diets pregnant 
women well their offspring was maintained. 
The deciduous teeth these children were examined, 
and the results were compared with examinations 
children who came the health centers after one 
year age, that is, after the primary mineralization 
period the teeth. These examinations showed that 
there was statistically significant difference be- 
tween the percentages caries-affected teeth and 
tooth surfaces the children supervised before one 
year and those supervised only after one year. Less 
dental caries was present the first group than 
the second, and this difference was maintained right 
through until six years age. observing the six- 
to-seven-year-old group, which was the highest age 
studied, the difference dental caries was longer 
statistically significant. 

This study from Norway tends show that care- 
ful nutritional supervision the mother during preg- 
nancy will enable the child enter the world with 
teeth which are resistant dental decay. This re- 
sistance, however, only relative, since other factors 
can overcome this inherent resistance and thereby 
practically negate our efforts with the pregnant 
mother. 

What are these factors which tend 
produce dental caries spite all the efforts 
develop teeth which are structurally resistant 
disease nutritional supervision can make them? 
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here that can discuss dental caries, disease 
which affects about per cent our American 
people. 


ROLE CARBOHYDRATE CARIES 


has been demonstrated and generally accepted 
most authorities that dental caries the result 
series local, short-term decalcifications 
tooth structures acids. These acids are derived 
from carbohydrate substances after they have been 
acted upon microbial enzymes. These local 
cifications apparently take place almost immediately 
after eating (10). 

this concept the mechanism dental caries 
true, then restriction these refined, 
carbohydrates should result reduction dental 
caries. This has been demonstrated many times 
19). One the organisms associated with dental 
caries (whether cause effect will not dis- 
cussed here) the Lactobacillus acidophilus. The 
numbers this organism can reduced restrict- 
ing the intake refined carbohydrate. quote the 
results only one clinical study, find that reduc- 
tion dental caries from ten more cavities per 
year one more cavities during one-year period 
carbohydrate restriction occurred 88.4 per cent 
group 665 cooperative patients (20). 

While results such these, and many others, seem 
indict refined carbohydrates important 
dietary factor the production dental caries, 
there have been many interpretations these 
studies, and here that great deal confusion 
has arisen. 


REFINED SUGARS 


Probably the main point contention has been 
that completely balanced diet will caries-pre- 
ventive diet, and that such restriction refined 
carbohydrate food will constitute balanced diet, 
which turn will inhibit the formation dental 
caries. Here may well arguing about words. 
If, “balanced diet,” mean complete restric- 
tion refined carbohydrates, then will caries 
all you need, and then eat all you want,” will 
find the average person tending eat the foods 
likes most—usually refined carbohydrates, such 
candy, soft drinks, pastries, and other foods made 
with refined flour. This tendency the American 
people consume huge amounts sugars can 
seen when realize that the annual consumption 
sugar has increased from lb. per person 1821 
108 per person 1931 140 per person 
1945 (21). When these facts are considered, can 
seen that the exact definition balanced diet 
important before one argues whether the ex- 
clusion refined carbohydrates the inclusion 
proteins, fats, vitamins, and minerals which inhibits 
caries. 
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Repeated observations have been made show 
that lower intake carbohydrates rather than the 
higher intake other foods protects the teeth against 
caries (22). The evidence from poor nutrition areas 
Europe (23), India (24), and our own South (25) 
has shown that people sub-optimal diets, even 
manifesting clinical symptoms nutritional defici- 
encies, have less decay than many well nourished 
Americans. All these studies have led agree 
with those people who feel the refined carbohy- 
drate the diet which produces caries, rather than 
the omission other nutritional elements, once the 
teeth have been fully formed. 

The intake refined sugars particularly injuri- 
ous the teeth when taken between meals. now 
believe that dental caries activity greatest imme- 
diately after eating. Between-meal eating carbo- 
hydrate cookies, ices, soft drinks, and 
on—exposes the teeth additional periods 
attack. When these caries-producing foods are eaten 
meal time, they are more rapidly cleared from 
the mouth. When eaten between meals 
many more opportunities exist for caries attack, and 
the clearance action other foods not present (26). 
order consume 140 sugar per person during 
the year, great deal sugar must eaten between 
meals—the most dangerous time far caries 
concerned. 

Not only sugar deleterious per se, but tends 
displace more essential foods from the diet. More 
thiamine necessary metabolize sugar, and since 
high-sugar intake tends kill the appetite for other 
foods, may readily find deficiencies important 
food elements resulting therefrom. Massler (21) has 
gone far compare the appetite for sugar 
the child craving the adult. While the 
consequences know them may not dire, 
the parallel there nevertheless. 

have thus far spoken the importance the 
balanced diet, i.e., the inclusion all the essential 
foods, while the teeth are being formed. then 
pointed out that excess sugar was much worse than 
omission proteins, vitamins, and minerals, insofar 
the production dental caries concerned. But 
make mistake, not advocate the abandon- 
ment the balanced merely add the bal- 
anced diet the concept the elimination refined 
carbohydrates. 


IMPORTANCE BALANCED DIET 
THE TOTAL ORAL CAVITY 


poor nutritional intake with the elimination 
refined carbohydrates may not produce dental caries, 
but important factor the production 
disease the tooth-supporting structures. fact, 
the mouth and contiguous areas are often the first 
places where nutritional deficiencies can seen (27). 
this respect, must consider the mouth that 
part the gastrointestinal system which most 
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subject trauma from bacteria, from forces oc- 
clusion, from tartar, and from all the tissue insults 
which can occur organ which subject the 
abuse that the oral cavity is. 

Both experimentally and clinically, observers have 
noted the changes the mucous membranes the 
tongue, gingivae, and lips which can occur from de- 
ficiencies vitamin acid, niacin, ribo- 
flavin, and iron, just mention few. But again, 
confusion has arisen, since most the changes seen 
clinically are not due single nutritional de- 
ficiency, even combined nutritional deficiency 
alone. Local factors, such cleanliness the mouth, 
poor dental restoration, improper functional occlusal 
forces, smoking, and on, may act conjunction 
with systemic influences, such nutritional inade- 
quacy, endocrine dysfunction, blood even 
psychosomatic influences and allergic phenomena, 
produce many the clinical pictures seen (28). The 
symptoms acute ulcerative necrotizing gingivitis 
(Vincent’s infection, trench mouth) appear 
based upon the destruction gingival tissue 
secondary invading microorganisms, when the tissue 
resistance has been lowered sufficiently local fac- 
tors, superimposed chronic nutritional inade- 
quacy (29). 

not only lowered intake nutritional ele- 
ments which may produce deficiency state, for 
some cases the individual may eat perfectly bal- 
anced diet, but the food elements may not ab- 
sorbed properly, may insufficiently utilized, 
may excreted too rapidly. These constitute some 
the conditioning factors, first pointed out 
Jolliffe (30), which can lead states nutritional 
inadequacy. 


PERIODONTAL DISEASES 


Diseases the supporting structures the teeth 
account for the greatest number teeth lost after 
the age thirty-five (31). These periodontal dis- 
eases, commonly known the name applied 
later symptoms suppuration associated with de- 
struction the alveolar bone, “pyorrhea alveola- 
ris,” are therefore great importance hazard 
the health the American people. many areas 
the world where poor nutrition exists, have seen 
that the rate dental caries attack has been reduced, 
but have also found that the prevalence gin- 
gival and periodontal disease very high (32). What 
good are sound teeth when the tissues which hold 
them the jaws are diseased and degenerating? 

Because the multiple etiology periodontal 
diseases and the long chronic course taken most 
types these conditions, treatment concepts have 
often been confused. one time was believed 
that the symptom complex “pyorrhea” was due 
amebic organism, and treatment consisted in- 
jections amebicides, such emetine. other 
supposed etiologic factors were uncovered, the latest 
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vogue treatment consisted the eradication 
these new factors. Today, the most scientific ap- 
proach treatment this group diseases first 
ascertain the various etiologic factors each case. 

If, from clinical examination and the dietary his- 
tory and week’s sample menu, felt that nutri- 
tional inadequacy factor, efforts should made 
correct this. Re-establishment balanced diet 
extremely important. Where long-standing chronic 
nutritional deficiencies are present, often neces- 
sary supplement the diet with concentrated chemi- 
cal preparations. general, multivitamin prepara- 
tions are used, since the deficiencies are usually 
multiple nature, rather than due one nutri- 
tional factor. those cases where conditioning fac- 
tors are present, active cooperation between the 
dentist and the physician necessary restore the 
patient the proper nutritional status. Probably 
the most important point remember that nutri- 
tional inadequacy only one many factors 
the production periodontal diseases, and that 
treatment nutritional procedures alone usually 
completely inadequate. addition, must re- 
membered that nutritional inadequacy etio- 
logic factor, may take prolonged therapy and 
dietary correction resolve these factors. 


MASTICATORY FUNCTIONS 


this presentation must not lose sight the 
effect that dental and oral disease has the nutri- 
tion the whole individual, well the effect 
that nutrition has the dental and oral structures. 
From the time the child first starts chew his food, 
the consistency the diet important. Many chil- 
dren are loath start chewing unstrained food and 
must coaxed start using their teeth and jaws 
properly. Painful teeth resulting from uncorrected 
dental caries and later loose teeth and spongy, bleed- 
ing gums often cause people avoid the foods which 
require vigorous mastication. Not only these 
coarser foods supply the functional stimulation nec- 
essary normal growth and development the 
masticatory apparatus, but these foods are usually 
important sources proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals, well important factor regular, 
normal peristalsis and bowel movement. 

When people tend avoid these foods which re- 
definite chewing, they often develop diet pre- 
dominating refined carbohydrates and perhaps 
fats well. This particularly true the edentul- 
ous nearly edentulous person. Fortunately pros- 
thetic dentistry this country capable restoring 
masticatory function those persons who have lost 
their teeth. must remembered, however, that 
best dentures are poor substitute for well 
functioning natural dentition, and further, not all 
edentulous people are capable wearing well func- 
tioning full dentures. 
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Many studies the nutrition older adults 
have pointed out the importance poor masti- 
cating apparatus etiologic factor malnutri- 
tion (33). Such people tend eat those foods which 
are easily managed, but which not supply their 
functional needs. This has led some authors state 
that concentrated supplements should adminis- 
tered older people prevent alleviate 
tional inadequacy (33). seems that this may 
the most expedient way treat existing poor 
nutrition the aged, but the most fruitful approach 
would establish good nutrition and dietary 
habits the young and then maintain these through- 
out life. 


NEED FOR BALANCED DIET DENTAL HEALTH 


From all the foregoing, can conclude that 
well balanced diet, the true meaning the ex- 
pression, just important for the health the 
teeth and other oral tissues for the health 
the rest the body. Since these structures present 
highly specialized tissues which are subject not only 
intimate contact with food but many varied 
destructive influences, they appear more sensi- 
tive deviations dietary practices from well 
balanced diet. 

Since the oral cavity and its contents can 
viewed quite readily, and since whole profession 
with its subdivisions devoted the care these 
structures, great deal can done benefit the 
general health the individual. true that our 
knowledge the effects nutrition oral health 
means complete, but diligent application 
our existing knowledge and the correct use 
scientific information which research presents us, 
can continue apply our skills for the main- 
tenance health and the eradication disease. 
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Projects Dietetic Interns 


Each year, many dietetic interns are given projects which prove real value, not only 
the development and maturation the intern herself, but the organization with which 
she was working. This year, the projects two dietetic interns Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, Hartford, Connecticut, which have been reported the seem have 
special merit. 
The first concerned curriculum planning for the interns themselves. Nancy Boggs, grad- 
uate Florida State College, following the outline Taba al. the June 1950 issue 
the worked out unit standardizing and pricing recipes for use teaching 
dietetic interns. it, she broke down the steps used standardizing and pricing recipes 
and analyzed the needs and objectives teaching such subject matter. Then this informa- 
tion was reorganized and presented combined outline content and learning activ- 
ities, comparable that which appeared the 
The second project concerned cafeteria service hospital. Ruth Thompson, graduate 
Simmons College, was assigned during her internship Aetna for period neigh- 
boring hospital. this hospital the cafeteria for personnel had recently been put pay- 
as-you-go basis, and personnel were paid stipends for food. the same time, sudden rise 
costs had caused cafeteria prices increase the point where was impossible for em- 
ployees eat for the stipend they received. This rise prices, plus dissatisfaction with the 
quality food, had caused cafeteria business decrease. Miss Thompson’s problem was 
study the cafeteria operation from outsider’s viewpoint and make suggestions re- 
garding menu selection, methods preparation and service, merchandising, and any other 
related factor. 
After interviews with the director dietetics, the cafeteria supervisor, and various cafe- 
teria employees, well observation the cafeteria operation, Miss Thompson made 
suggestions which resulted improvements salad and sandwich service, faster service 
for customers, improved quality food served due more frequent preparation smaller 
quantities, and menu additions the request customers. Employees were also shown 
methods which made their work easier and faster. Following this study, both the director 
dietetics and the hospital administrator reported improved customer attitudes and that 
Miss Thompson’s work had proved stimulant the cafeteria employees. 
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PRUE considered syndrome and 
not disease. The impaired intestinal absorption 
fat, fat-soluble vitamins, some carbohydrates, es- 
pecially polysaccharides, well other essential 
nutritional factors, the central point this dis- 
order association with various manifestations 
nutritional deficiency. 


THE SPRUE SYNDROME 


The chief symptoms sprue are diarrhea and 
steatorrhea—bulky, tan-colored stools containing 
large amounts undigested fat. association with 
steatorrhea there develops loss weight which may 
very considerable; there peculiar form ane- 
mia, usually macrocytic character, which resem- 
bles that the Addisonian type, and there are char- 
acteristic lesions the mouth and tongue. painful 
sore red mouth and the history diarrhea should 
always remind one sprue diagnostic possibility. 
The oral lesions may interfere with the proper ali- 
mentation and thus enhance nutritional deficiency. 

There are other associated abnormalities which 
are important from the diagnostic viewpoint but 
are secondary the disturbed function the in- 
testine and the defective absorption (1, 2). 
severe cases sprue, diminished concentration 
calcium the blood association with tetany may 
observed, because large amounts dietary cal- 
cium are lost the alimentary tract combination 
with fatty acids. Severe hemorrhage may develop 
result malabsorption vitamin and hypo- 
prothrombinemia. some instances peculiar pig- 
mentation the skin may found, and because 
this pigmentation, severe cases sprue may even 
resemble Addison’s disease. The possibility that sprue 
may related pathologic changes the adrenals 
was seriously discussed (3), but our own studies were 
negative this respect (2). Severe hypoproteinemia 
may develop sprue with all the associated signs 
edema, ascites, and hydrothorax. 

During the active stage, almost all patients with 
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sprue exhibit polyvalent vitamin deficiencies. The 
lesions tongue and mouth are evidence de- 
ficiency factors the B-complex probably com- 
bination with protein deficiency, but evidence 
ascorbic acid may present various combinations. 
Thus sprue may associated with scurvy, osteo- 
porosis, hypoprothrombinemia, 
symptoms. There may evidence hepatic dam- 
age, and cases sprue were observed with icterus, 
laboratory evidence hepatic impairment, and char- 
acteristic post-mortem changes the liver (2). 


Diagnosis 


The classification tropical and non-tropical 
sprue, idiopathic steatorrhea, and celiac disease may 
maintained for clinical purposes. The consensus 
favors the view that these conditions are varieties 
the same disorder, the sprue syndrome. 

previous publication the diagnostic 
and the differentiation and ‘‘second- 
sprue were elaborated (2). flat glucose toler- 
ance test and flat vitamin tolerance test are 
great diagnostic significance, especially atypical 
milder cases. There are rare instances sprue 
without diarrhea which formed, tan-colored stools 
contain large amounts undigested fat. The mild 
and atypical cases may escape diagnosis for many 
years. must stress the fact that typical cases 
sprue were observed the population our large 
hospitals and patients who had never left the 
temperate zones. Sprue the non-tropical variety 
with us, and with the increasing knowledge, 
being diagnosed with increasing frequency. 


The basic etiology sprue unknown although 
number theories have been proposed. detailed 
discussion the considerations involved will 
found Manson-Bahr’s monograph The Dys- 
enteric Disorders (4), and reviews Castle al. 
(5), Stannus (6), and Stefanini (7). 
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present, the concept prevails that sprue 
deficiency syndrome, i.e. nutritional disorder, the 
central point which the disturbed intestinal 
absorption. Experiences the past few years, and 
especially observations tropical sprue during and 
after World War II, gave ample support this con- 
cept. most patients, there history and ob- 
jective evidence prolonged dietary inadequacy. 
The deficiency animal protein has been particu- 
larly emphasized. Observations Puerto Rico (8), 
Burma (3, 9), Egypt (10), and India 
demonstrated higher incidence sprue among 
vegetarians than persons eating meat. Stefanini 
(7) confirmed the importance the dietary factor 
his recently published observations tropical sprue 
among Italian prisoners-of-war stationed India. 
British soldiers who received diet high animal 
protein (daily average 96.2 gm.) had incidence 
sprue per 1000 while the same year and the 
same area India, Italian prisoners-of-war whose 
daily ration animal protein was considerably lower 
(26.1 28.8 gm.) had incidence 24.15 per 1000. 
The Italian prisoners-of-war had also much lower 
intake vegetable protein than the Indian troops 
(57.25 versus 81.25 gm.), and this difference might 
also have contributed the higher incidence sprue 
among the former. addition, the diets were lower 
fat, unpalatable, and monotonous, and all these 
factors resulted dietary inadequacy which was 
proportional the incidence sprue. 

Sprue-like conditions association with nutri- 
tional deficiency, were observed among the prisoners- 
of-war the Far East (14, 15) and inmates 
various concentration camps under the Nazi regime: 
Auschwitz (16), Belsen Lansdorf (20), and 
Holland (21). There also evidence that clinical 
conditions described parasprue (22), hill diarrhea 
(23), pale diarrhea with macrocytic anemia (7), and 
anemia with dyspepsia were, reality, sprue 
various stages, and with various clinical manifes- 
tations. differentiation these syndromes from 
sprue often artificial and (7). 

The therapeutic efficacy high-protein diet and 
the specific response liver extract, vitamin 
and folie acid are compatible with the concept de- 
ficiency some dietary factors, the exact nature 
which unknown. Aside from the dietary factors, 
there may still other etiologic factors involved. 
Even extremely critical observers emphasize the en- 
demo-epidemic incidence and the seasonal occurrence 
tropical sprue certain areas (9, 14, 24). The 
length and severity the rainy season seems 
important factor, and previous intestinal infections 
and infectious diseases whole (malaria) are ap- 
parently predisposing and exacerbating factors but 
certainly not the direct cause the disorder (7). 

the opinion most students sprue, dietary 
deficiency obviously plays the most important role 
the genesis sprue, but diet alone cannot explain 
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all the peculiarities the incidence the syndrome. 
The nature these local and seasonal factors even 
more obscure than that the dietary factors. 


Therapy 


The treatment sprue essentially empirical. 
The dietary therapy sprue consists low-fat, 
high-protein diet with only moderate amounts 
carbohydrates, preferably given monosaccharides. 
Bananas and strawberries, lean scraped beef, ground 
minced chicken, egg whites, and cottage cheese 
are good start. The amount food gradually in- 
creased proportion the patient’s tolerance. High- 
protein skim milk and powdered skim milk may 
tried, and small amounts bread and other starches 
may slowly added. 

Liver extract, preferably crude form, vitamin 
folic acid, well other vitamin concentrates 
are given from the beginning. Although some pa- 
tients are cured one course specific therapy for 
the rest their lives, the majority not respond 
satisfactorily and must maintained diet and 
usually liver extract for many months and years. 
This true for tropical (9) well non-tropical 
sprue (2). attempt stop specific medication 
may lead, similar way pernicious anemia, 
contrast patients with pernicious anemia, patients 
inflicted with sprue are compelled adhere the 
“sprue diet”’ for long periods time, since transgres- 
sions the diet, e., consumption larger amounts 
fat and/or starches, even during full remission, 
may lead abdominal discomfort and diarrhea. The 
use emulsifying and wetting agents, like lecithin, 
Tween (Sorlate), improve absorption fat and 
fat-soluble vitamins (5, 10, 21, 25-29), only 
moderate practical value and does not dispense with 
the limitation fat and starches the character- 
istic feature the sprue diet. Strict limitation 
carbohydrates only those found fruits and 
lesser extent vegetables has been emphasized 
pediatricians for the treatment disease. Ad- 
herence this principle results improved tolerance 
for fats (30, 31). 


DIET THERAPY SPRUE 


frequent complaint the sprue patient the 
monotony the diet therapy. actually requires 
stamina eliminate fats and starches the extent 
where one eats only lean meat cheese and fruit 
and drinks skim milk for breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
for many months years. These complaints our 
patients resulted continued experiments and trials 
the Dietary Department the hospital im- 
prove the sprue diet and offer more variety the 
menus. variety low-fat, high-protein dishes were 
prepared which fulfill the criteria the sprue diet 
and yet permit more normal appearing meals con- 
sisting appetizer, soup, entrée, and dessert. 
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Appetizers may used the sprue diet 
means adding protein and the same time 
helping stimulate the patient’s appetite. For ex- 
ample, tomato nog may made adding about 
Tbsp. cottage cheese glass tomato juice 
and beating till the mixture smooth. This beverage 
alone contains about gm. protein, gm. 
bohydrate, and only gm. Another appetizer 
may made adding chopped liver little 
tomato juice and egg white instead the usual fats. 
One Tbsp. this gives gm. pro- 
tein and only gm. carbohydrate and fat. Cottage 
cheese, banana, and Melba toast crumbs may 
combined prepare various appetizing dishes. 


Soups 


Soups were found easy vehicle for in- 
creasing the protein content the diet without 
adding too much fat bulk. Meat, fish, and sea 
food may used. important, however, that 
soups mildly flavored. About gm. protein can 
supplied adding bouillon either egg 
white oz. grated Parmesan cheese, ground beef, 
liver. Also, sea food chowders can made with 
about cup skim milk and oz. either oysters, clams, 
mussels and their liquor, fish, thus supplying 
gm. protein and about the same amount 
carbohydrate. Low-carbohydrate vegetables may 
used soups with either fish, sea food, meat. 


Lean meat, poultry, fish should used 
least once day. important when choosing 
meats and fish avoid those with high fat con- 
tent such pork and fat fish like eel and canned 
tuna. Other meats should always trimmed keep 
the fat low possible. Meat, fish, and poultry 
should broiled, boiled, roasted. 

avoid monotony, other main 
planned with cottage cheese, ground meat, fish, and 
sea food. combining cottage cheese with meat 
and fish, the protein can increased without sub- 
stantially increasing the fat the diet. For ex- 
ground meat with little tomato purée, egg white, 
and Melba toast crumbs hold the mixture to- 
gether, and baked for half hour moderately 
hot oven, meat loaf made which yields about 
gm. protein and only about gm. carbohydrate 
and fat. Banana banana flakes can also added 
ground beef and used meat loaf, either with 


Reprints this paper including appendix giving 
recipes for twenty-two dishes used sprue diets, will 
available from the authors shortly after publication. 

The carbohydrate, protein, and fat figures used this 
paper were computed from the tables Bowes and Church 
(26). 
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without cottage cheese and makes rather ap- 
petizing combination. variety Newburg sauce 
can made straining Tbsp. cottage cheese and 
combining with about Tbsp. skim milk. This sauce 
‘an poured over fish sea food and baked with 
few crumbs top, resulting delicious dish 
which doubles the amount protein 


Vegetables and Salads 


Only low-carbohydrate vegetables can used 
the sprue diet, and even those are limited the 
more bland. Some raw vegetables, such lettuce, 
tomatoes, endive, and other greens, may served 
and even small quantities radishes and cucumber. 
the cooked vegetables, asparagus, 
matoes, broccoli, cauliflower, spinach, Swiss chard, 
summer squash, and string beans may used. Here 
again, protein can added the form specially 
prepared sauces and salad dressings, grated cheese 
grated hard boiled egg white. Some frozen and 
molded salads can also prepared with cottage 
cheese and gelatin. The same sauce used for 
the sea food can used vegetables, such 
broccoli and asparagus, and will yield about gm. 
protein, gm. carbohydrate, and only gm. fat. 
The sauce poured over the vegetable and heated 
the oven few minutes and served vegetable 
gratin. can also combined with strained 
vegetable and baked the oven make kind 
vegetable cheese pudding. 


Desserts and Beverages 


desserts well other foods, attempts have 
been made add protein combining the allowed 
fruits (preferably bananas and strawberries) with cot- 
tage cheese and gelatin wherever possible. com- 
bining beaten egg white with cup mashed bananas 
strawberries and little lemon juice, delicious ba- 
nana strawberry whip made which supplies ap- 
proximately and extra carbohydrate 
except that the fruit. using any unsweetened gel- 
atin dessert with banana strawberries, gm. pro- 
tein may added the diet. also possible 
combine these fruits with skim milk and gelatin 
make creamy type puddings which supply about gm. 
protein. combining cup mashed bananas with 
the same amount cottage cheese and folding 
stiffly beaten egg white, pudding made which con- 
tains about gm. protein and gm. carbohydrate. 
Banana flakes can also used successfully make 
palatable puddings. banana Betty can prepared 
adding Melba toast crumbs sliced banana and 
baking the oven for few minutes. Another way 
adding protein bananas mash the banana 
and beat with about Tbsp. skim milk. When chilled, 
this makes tasty dessert and yields about gm. 
protein. 

Combinations skim milk, bananas, cheese, and 
powdered skim milk can used add protein 
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the diet liquid form. These drinks can used 
for extra feedings with meals. combining 
Tbsp. cottage cheese with glass skim milk, 
cheese nog results which contains gm. pro- 
tein and carbohydrate. skim milk nog can made 
combining glass skim milk with Tbsp. pow- 
dered skim milk, and can flavored with sac- 
charin and vanilla else with banana (mashed). 
One glass this drink supplies about gm. pro- 
tein. The carbohydrate, however, high—about 
gm. the plain milk nog and almost gm. the 
banana milk nog. Banana flakes can combined 
with skim milk also makea kind banana flake 
milk shake. The proportions would about Tbsp. 
banana flakes cup skim milk, yielding about 
gm. protein. 


Spreads and Salad Dressings 


Since butter should limited the sprue diet, 
various spreads were prepared substitutes. Their 
use also helps achieve higher-protein intake. 
tablespoon cottage cheese can thinned out with 
teaspoon skim milk and makes very adequate 
spread containing about gm. protein. For differ- 
ent flavoring, Tbsp. tomato juice can added. 

cheese salad dressing can made with Tbsp. 
both cottage cheese and skim milk and little 
lemon juice and paprika added. tasty dressing 
and supplies about gm. protein. 


SUMMARY 


Sprue the non-tropical variety not infre- 
quently encountered patients who have lived ex- 
clusively temperate zones. 

The majority patients with sprue require specific 
therapy over long periods time. This includes 
specific medication, such liver extract, vitamin 
folic acid, and diet which high 
protein, low fat, and contains only mioderate 
amounts carbohydrates, preferably monosac- 
charides. The monotony and low palatability the 
customary sprue diet represents great difficulty 
the successful management sprue patients. 

Suggestions are offered for improved diets sprue 
which are well tolerated and offer palatability and 
variety and approximately menus. 
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Small Institutions 


Dietary Consultation—A Service for 


Food Preparation, Storage, and Waste 


Compiled Grace for the National 


Committee the Community Nutrition Section? 
the American Dietetic Association Prepara- 


tion Manual for Use Dietary Consultation 


Service Institutions without Trained Food Ser- 


ONSULTING dietitians have found that 
institutional personnel need and frequently request 
assistance improving methods food preparation 
and storage and reducing waste. the other 
hand, many cases, the consultant must first pro- 
vide appreciation and desire for the service 
dietetic specialist. Even those cases where she re- 
ceives the complete support the institution’s ad- 
ministration, the evaluation and improvement 
food preparation and service one the most diffi- 
tasks she must face her work. The consultant 
will need solve the problems of: (a) improving the 
food standards terms palatability well 
nutritional content; (b) bettering the methods used 
reach improved food standards; and providing 
more attractive methods service. 

The purpose this paper recognize and con- 
sider these areas responsibility the consulting 
dietitian and provide critical bibliography con- 
sisting two types source materials: first, selected 
references new and pertinent material which will 
help the consultant meeting her own problems, 
and second, references material for lay persons 
which can distributed her directly the per- 
sonnel institutions. 


1The advice and counsel the following people 
gratefully acknowledged: Mildred Bonnell, Felisa Bracken, 
Mary Ellen Dambold, Margaret Dreisbach, Mary 
Griffin, Clarice Gullickson, Jane Hartman, Marjorie Hesel- 
tine, Edith Holt, Helen Hunscher, Cora Kusner, Rosalind 
Lifquist, Juanita Cochran Miller, Mary Northrop, 
Helen Phaneuf, Hazel Stiebeling, Frances Swenson, 
Neige Todhunter, and members the Executive Board 
and staff the American Association. 

the Committee were: 1946-48—Margaret 
Walsh, Chairman, Magdalin Espy, Elizabeth Perry, 
Theresa Powers, Wilma Robinson, and Pearl Rorabaugh; 
1948-49—Adelia Beeuwkes, Chairman, Magdalin 
Espy, Elizabeth Perry, Mary Agnes Pohl, Wilma Robinson, 
Pearl Rorabaugh, and Jane Sedgwick. 


vice Personnel 


FOOD PREPARATION 


The consulting dietitian assuming her position 
accepts the responsibility keeping date 
concerning new methods quantity cookery which 
preserve the maximum nutritional qualities food, 
well high degree palatability. There are 
many older reports well recent studies food 
preparation, both general and specific nature 
(1-15) which will help her this phase her work. 
Compilations, abstracts, and reviews (16) also pro- 
vide this type information which she can translate 
into language and methods understandable the 
untrained employees who are actually doing the food 
preparation the institutions. 

improving the methods food preparation, the 
consultant will have many factors consider, each 
one varying with the institution concerned. She will 
always find that local and regional food habits exert 
major-influence food preparation methods and 
standards, well food selection. She also will 
discover that there wide range standards 
quality within any one area. follows, therefore, 
that the consulting dietitian should first know the 
local situation thoroughly before she begins make 
recommendations, for any information she will offer 
scientific methods cookery must judiciously 
adapted the local customs. this respect, she 
will realize that change local food patterns not 
always desirable, unless they are directly responsible 
for causing important nutritional deficits, and only 
after complete study the menu, methods food 
preparation, and actual consumption can the suffi- 
ciency the diet determined. 


IMPROVING FOOD STANDARDS 


Even when changes seem advisable, they cannot 
always brought about overnight. People prefer 
familiar food—food which they customarily eat 
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home—and the reduction nutritional loss due 
cooking methods may require long-time program 
education before the personnel accept the new 
methods and the patients accept the products cooked 
the new way. 

working with personnel, the consultant may 
discover that the cooks have never seen eaten 
what she would consider high quality food. Thus, 
their appreciation improved standards may need 
developed. She might suggest, possible, that 
they visit places eat the vicinity where food 
high quality served. Pictures and posters from 
magazines and advertisements may also used 
arouse interest. Institutes might planned with 
preparation good food important feature the 
program. 


IMPROVING METHODS 


Perhaps the most frequent violations the prin- 
ciples good cookery are the use too long cook- 
ing time for vegetables and the use too high tem- 
perature for too long time meat cookery. 
help correct these practices, the use simple, short, 
and easy-to-read teaching aids will prove effective. 
The posters published the Department 
Agriculture (17) have been outstanding their pres- 
entation the rules for cooking vegetables, includ- 
ing time table for quantity cooking, and methods 
salad preparation. Meat cookery explained well 
publications home economists the meat 
industry and other printed materials (18-19). 
presenting the principles meat cookery, its impor- 
tance economy measure usually stressed 
well the nutritional advantages proper tempera- 
tures and cooking times. 

The role that salads play the overall accepta- 
bility the institutional dietary cannot under- 
estimated, and attention salad production pays 
for itself immediately the improved appearance 
meals. This does not mean that elaborate arrange- 
ments are order; rather, emphasizes the need for 
meticulous preparation the vegetables fruits 
used for salads. The limitations personnel, money, 
and time can, course, the cause poor salads, 
but other reasons may the lack proper methods 
attractive salad should look like, and complete in- 
difference the value salads the diet. The truth 
this last reason can verified tour through 
our rural areas where there evident lack 
appreciation fresh vegetables. They may 
used plentifully season—tomatoes, for example 

there are many months when raw fruits and 

vegetables are not considered part the diet. 
Thus, the consultant may need encourage the use 
the vegetables which are available. 

Information standards preparation frozen 
foods, now part almost every institutional 
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kitchen, has been developed the processors and 
distributors. There has been other research vari- 
ous pre-cooked and prepared frozen foods 
Since many institutions use meats which are stored 
local food lockers, additional references concern- 
ing the processing frozen foods community 
lockers may valuable (25, 26). The use pre-cut 
and frozen meats may prove practical for insti- 
tutions without the services butcher (27). 

The many recipes available for baked goods, pud- 
dings, and desserts attest their popularity. this 
area, the consultant may need answer questions 
concerning quantity mixing methods and the use 
mechanical mixers. Short cuts the preparation 
these items now possible. Commercial pre-mixes 
are available, and the pre-preparation food (28) 
offers new time-saving devices. 

Assistance with methods canning and processing 
may needed also some the smaller institu- 
tions. Excellent pamphlets this topic have been 
prepared the Department Agriculture 
(29-31). 

There may need emphasize the necessity 
preparing food near the serving time pos- 
sible, but accomplish this, study layout, 
equipment, personnel, and type service may 
necessary. change attitude among the employ- 
ees may order, too, for such schedule 
preparation may quite contrary the habits 
cooks who believe cookery should 
that and who like finish their work early. 

The cooks may also need instruction the use 
recipes. How well dietitians know the importance 
following recipe having the employee read 
first! Terms, while usually simple, may need 
explained, and reference the definition some 
these terms might also help (2). The use tables 
giving appropriate substitutes and conversion tables 
(5) also suggested. Other source materials use- 
ful cooks include chart capacities unmarked 
utensils equipment (to determined 
corded local personnel), data the capacities 
the standard scoops (32), and portion sizes and 
amounts serve given number, such fifty (5). 
Such information, easily accessible the cooks, 
‘an serve valuable method control quality 
task that may extremely difficult when there 
direct supervision and the consultant must 
work remote control. 


Standardizing Procedures 

the basic, scientific principles cookery are 
presented and accepted, the use accurate, 
standardized recipe will follow logically, since 
the foundation reliable and reproducible methods 
food production. this most time-consuming 
step achieving quality food production—the de- 
velopment the standardized recipe—much more 
entailed than simply preparing recipe and decid- 
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TABLE 
Sample form for recipe card 


NAME PRODUCT LARGE LETTERS 


Ingredients 


(In large, clear print, list 
ingredients in order of use 
and with a minimum of ab- 


breviations) 


Time and temperature: 
Portion size: 
Size and type utensil pan: 


ing that good product. example the 
detail required standardization might outlined 
briefly the consultant follows: 

(a) Choose favorite recipe, perhaps family 
size, and decide whether would practical for 
preparation the institution. Ask the following 
questions about it: Does contain too expensive in- 
gredients? Does require too much time prepare? 
popular enough warrant spending time 
working with it? the equipment needed prepare 
available? The problem may actually one 
producing good food with out-of-date equipment. 
For example, few coal ranges are still use, and 
since the time for top-of-the-stove cooking varies, 
techniques for these particular situations may need 
developed. However, with steam equipment 
now available reasonable prices, the consultant 
may successful advising the purchase this 
type equipment for use efficient auxiliary 
method cooking along with the coal range. 

(b) Prepare the recipe according instructions. 
Score the resulting product for yield and character- 
istics flavor, texture, color, and other pertinent 
factors. Obtain scores from other persons. changes 
are indicated, vary only one ingredient time, 
noting yield and quality each time variable has 
been introduced. When completely acceptable 
product has been made small scale, the recipe 
can then enlarged. 


portions 


XYZ INSTITUTION 


Standardization completed date) 


portions 


Measure, Weight Measure 


(c) Enlarge the recipe the size which will pro- 
vide the number servings usually required the 
institution. This should done gradually, first dou- 
bling the recipe, then subsequently increasing 
until the amount desired produced. Each time the 
total quantity increased, the product should 
scored again. Variations methods should also 
tried, certain the best procedure being used. 
Here again, only one change should made 
time and results each variation recorded and 
evaluated. 

(d) Record the recipe. writing recipes, the in- 
formation should easy read, easy follow, and 
clear every detail. The following should in- 
cluded: complete description ingredients the 
proper weights and/or measures with minimum 
abbreviation (the advisability using weighed 
rather than measured quantities should stressed) 
description each step procedure chronological 
order; indication the size utensils used; 
yield definite size portion; and complete cooking 
instructions, including time and temperature. The 
actual form and size the recipe card would depend 
the needs the institution, but form such 
that shown Table might adaptable. pre- 
vent recipes from being lost, duplicate files for use 
the cooks and management are recommended. 

Such sources standardized recipes the Sulli- 
van File (33), Fowler and West (5), and others 
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(34-45) will provide initial help building 
adequate file recipes. 


FOOD SERVICE 


After the food has been properly prepared, the 
problem may that serving attractively. The 
consultant all times should stress simple food, well 
prepared and simply but attractively served. The 
importance this may not realized persons 
who have previously cooked only small quantities 
and have not had merchandise their cooked prod- 
ucts. 

Casual observation will usually indicate where in- 
struction and improvement are needed. For instance, 
the habit ladling entrée soupy consistency 
onto flat plate unattractive most people. This 
can avoided and remedied the use flat bake 
pans and casserole-type dishes, although this change 
usually requires some educational work the part 
the consultant and expenditure for new small 
equipment. 

Carving perhaps the most important phase 
meat service, and properly, the right tools 
and correct procedure are essential (1). serve 
vegetables neatly whole pieces may require not 
only change cooking methods, but change 
the type serving pans. The neat service dessert 
and the proper fill cups and glasses prevent 
spilling are niceties service that should included 
serving instructions. new book Livingstone 
(46) describing and picturing attractive service has 
recently been published. 


STORAGE 


The space requirements for adequate dry storage 
and refrigeration vary with the menu and the pur- 
chasing procedures the institution. The consulting 
dietitian may find adequate provision for canned 
and staple goods, perishable 
vegetables, dairy and meat products, and frozen 
foods. the physical plant inadequate, however, 
alterations layout and/or purchasing may re- 
quired maintain least the minimum require- 
ments sanitation and food control. discussion 
storage affects sanitation will included 
later paper this series (47). 

description simple but complete stor- 
age facilities included the government publica- 
tion school lunchroom needs (48). More detailed 
specifications both storage and refrigeration re- 
quirements will included article equip- 
ment which will published later this series (49). 
Other sources provide additional information stor- 
age requirements (50-52), but the following simple 
rules are examples the initial points emphasis. 

(a) The importance thermometer inside the 
refrigerator often stressed. 
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(b) Store all perishable foods temperature 
50°F. below. 

(c) Store raw meats 40°F. below. 

(d) Store frozen foods 10°F. One consultant 
has prepared booklet information freezers 
because frozen food storage has become important. 

(e) Store staples and canned goods cool, dry 
room that well ventilated. Cross-stack staples 
cloth paper bags racks provide for circula- 
tion air. 

(f) windows; walls and floors should 
rodentproof. 

(g) Cereals and cereal products purchased bulk 
should stored metal containers with tightly 
fitting lids (53). 

small institutions, literature concerning home 
storage foods (54) might helpful, would edu- 
cational charts. 


WASTE 


The control waste one the most important 
criteria managerial efficiency, but difficult 
discuss waste when department has supervision 
trained personnel whom this responsibility can 
delegated. fact, this one the strongest 
arguments favor having supervisor for the 
dietary department. 

Because waste defined means “expend 
needlessly, carelessly, without valuable 
can include waste material, namely food, sup- 
plies, and equipment; waste time poorly planning 
work schedules; and waste effort poor person- 
nel administration. The wasting time and effort 
will part the discussion personnel (55). 
The wasting material the crucial point food 
cost control. 

The points emphasized here are those sources 
waste food preparation. Assuming that the food 
purchased fulfills the specifications, then the prepa- 
ration exact amounts exactly the recipe de- 
mands the beginning waste control prepara- 
tion. This means that pre-preparation fruits, 
vegetables, and meats must done carefully. also 
indicates that there should unnecessary waste 
valuable food nutrients improper methods 
receiving, storage, and food preparation. 

Food should prepared only amounts neces- 
sary for immediate consumption, for left-overs indi- 
cate either poor planning unacceptable food (56). 
Edible plate waste cannot eliminated with poor 
food, and unnecessary amount indication that 
the problems feeding the specified group are being 
inadequately met that the portions are too large. 
Some study has been given this problem (57-60). 

The consulting dietitian will find challenge 
the personnel the institutions she 
visits appreciation good food, thriftily planned 
and prepared, the end that better food pro- 
duced and served patients. 
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Vitamin 


Evidence direct relationship between vitamin and the synthesis nucleic acids 
the body was presented the national meeting the American Chemical Society 
Chicago September. Drs. Irwin Rose and Schweigert, Department Biochem- 
istry, University and the American Meat Institute Foundation, explained that 
two types nucleic acids—ribonucleic acids, often designated RNA, and desoxyribonu- 
cleic acids (DNA) are known present all plant and animal cells. RNA are found 
primarily outside the cell nucleus and are thought have something with protein 
synthesis, while DNA are found only the nucleus, and also large amounts viruses. 

experiments their laboratory they reported that the growth rate rats roughly 
paralleled the amount the diet. When was included the rats’ diet for two 
weeks, the amount DNA the liver increased per cent compared 
animals, although difference was observed the protein content the liver. 

The RNA changed only per cent the two weeks, but when rats received the sup- 
plement for four weeks, the level RNA the rats’ livers had reached level per cent 
above that the deficient animals. These investigators reported that since the protein 
level the liver was the same both groups rats and that the number cells per unit 
weight liver was only about per cent greater the supplemented animals. Therefore, 
seems probable that the relatively large changes the nucleic acids (usually quite con- 
stant under other conditions) were due the specifie action By. 

Another paper given this same meeting reported that vitamin enhances the sus- 
ceptability rats liver cancer produced the dye known yellow.” Dr. Paul 
Day, Department Biochemistry, University Arkansas School Medicine, pointed 
out, however, that there absolutely evidence that vitamin itself causes cancer, for 
control group rats which received without the dye, sign tumors was found. 
was only among those animals which received the combination the dye and com- 
bined with methionine-deficient diet, that significantly more tumors developed. Under 
this regimen, four times many animals developed liver cancer among rats which re- 
ceived the cancer-producing dye itself. 

his investigation Dr. Day used four groups animals: one received methionine-defi- 
cient diet containing butter yellow. Another received the same diet supplemented with vita- 
min By. third group received the diet without but with methionine added. fourth 
group was fed the dye-containing diet with both vitamin and methionine supplements. 

the end 170 days, when the rats were sacrificed, the incidence tumors was per 
cent the first group. The highest incidence (78 per cent) was found the second group. 

The experiment seems indicate that for maximum production liver tumor rats, 
three conditions are important: (a) presence the dye (butter yellow); 
(b) deficiency the essential amino acid methionine; and presence vitamin 

Dr. Day emphasized that “it would unfortunate this experiment were interpreted 
indicating that vitamin itself carcinogenic. There evidence that such the 
case. the contrary, control group rats receiving vitamin without butter yellow 
showed evidence tumors.” 
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Nutritional Status Children 


XIII. Accuracy Calculated Intakes Food 


Components with Respect Analytical 
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ABNER ROBINSON, NEAL MILLER, 
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RECEDING papers this series (1-11) 

have presented the results microchemical 
determinations nutrients the blood and evalua- 
tions group feeding practices parts com- 
prehensive investigation the nutritional status 
children the care private agencies and various 
methods employed assess dietary adequacy. 
the first paper (1) the possibilities such studies, 
with special emphasis upon the role the dietitian, 
were outlined. the second paper (2) was presented 
general description the five groups subjects, 
the environments which they lived, and the pro- 
cedure used studying each group. these papers 
have emphasized equally the values and the 
limitations the various methods evaluating 
nutritional status, stressing that more reliable 
estimate nutritional status obtained com- 
bination several indices physiologic performance 
and dietary adequacy. 

part the investigation the nutritional 
status children Holy Family Orphans’ Home, 
Michigan, the foods eaten four chil- 
dren were weighed separately during seven consecu- 
tive days the fall and the spring (12). Compos- 
ites representative the total food intakes each 
child were collected for analysis every day the fall 
and spring periods study, and the results provided 
the most precise values obtainable with which eval- 
uate the accuracy the calculations dietary com- 
position. Standard tables food values (13-25) were 
amounts each food ingested. Values for cooked 
foods were used when available; other instances 
allowances were made for losses cooking. Recipes 
for all mixed dishes were used calculate the per- 
centage composition the various components. 


VARIABLES PORTRAYED RESULTS ANALYSES 


Analyses samples the foods actually eaten 
individuals recognized the most accurate method 
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determining nutritive intake. However, the an- 
alytical values resulting from our basic method 
ascertaining food composition include variability at- 
tributable techniques sampling, preservation, 
and measuring well errors inherent the 
best analytical methods now available. The factors 
are small, however, comparison the sources 
variation involved estimating the amounts nu- 
trients supplied foods without results labora- 
tory determinations upon samples nearly 
sible identical composition with thosé ingested. 
Many factors may affect the data for the 
composition food stuffs. Adams (26) pointed out 
that “loins pork decrease thiamine content from 
the lumbar the and emphasized the 
tremendous differences among animals. The same 
author even found marked differences the 
acid contents apples from the north and south sides 
the same tree. Contaminants from equipment, 
environment, and reagents are possible 
sources error. Analytical procedures accurately 
executed have small percentage errors but different 
methods may yield quite divergent results. Kaser 
al. (27) made thiamine determinations two differ- 
ent techniques eight complete meals and obtained 
mean values 0.435 and 0.331 mg. Mickelsen al. 
(28) found that the addition detergent (0.5 per 
cent Duponol) food collected for fat analysis re- 
sulted more complete extraction fat ether. 


VARIABLES PORTRAYED TABLES FOOD 
COMPOSITION 


Tables values for food composition are compiled 
from the results many analyses food, each 
result being subject the sources error sam- 
pling and the analytic procedure. The “standard” 
values derived may represent variation from addi- 
tional sources: imbalance number analytical 
values included with respect origin, 
species, maturity, storage before analysis, method 
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processing, and analytic techniques. These variations 
also are portrayed the lack agreement between 
different compilations ‘‘standard” values for food 
composition (27, 29, 30). 

intakes food components from 
tables standard values, the variabilities character- 
istic the compiled data must considered 
relation their use. Specific conditions add further 
hazards precise evaluation the nutrients 
diets. Only with foods approximating composition 
the values used standards for calculation could 
close conformance with values from analyses ex- 
pected. Under other conditions the various divergent 
factors should considered with the data from 
culations evaluating the adequacy food intakes. 

dietary studies which menus are not con- 
trolled, values for the composition all foods served 
under the conditions preparation are seldom avail- 
able single standard table. Usually list 
standard values must compiled 
sources obtain data applicable all the foods 
and combinations served the group being studied. 
surveys two more groups, the same list 
standard values should used with the diet each 
group, unless actual analyses have shown that differ- 
ent standards more accurately represent the composi- 
tion the food eaten. Bransby, Daubney, and King 
(31) have emphasized the importance consider- 
ing systematic deviations from standard values, such 
high content some mineral the water sup- 
ply, consistent use low-fat milk, and continuous 
use meat from which visible fat trimmed. Sea- 
sonings and condiments often contain appre- 
ciable amounts some nutrients which should 
recognized calculations. 

Energy values are especially subject miscalcula- 
tion and misinterpretation. Determination the 
value, heat combustion, material 
includes the heat from oxidation indigestible sub- 
stance, and the combustion conditions calorim- 
eter not simulate the physiologic activities within 
the animal body. Relatively accurate factors, 5.65, 
9.45, and 4.1, have been established for the heats 
combustion mixed proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates, respectively, and energy balance experi- 
ments have resulted acceptance the factors 
and applicable generally calculating the 
physiologic fuel values protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate mixed diets, but discrepancies methods 
energy value have been interna- 
tional problem (33-35). 


VARIABLES INTRODUCED SAMPLING 


evaluate variations sampling and analysis, 
duplicate samples the diet one the children 
Holy Family Orphans’ Home were obtained for 
each seven consecutive days the spring. The 
results the analyses, the differences between them, 
and the amounts nutrients calculated 


each day’s diet are given Table The smallest 
relative variations between analyses and the most 
consistent for the seven days were for energy, pro- 
tein, niacin, and phosphorus. For all other nutrients 
the differences between analyses varied greatly. 

The inconsistency the results analyses du- 
plicate samples using reliable methods and the fact 
that the differences between results were larger than 
would expected from errors inherent the chemi- 
cal methods demonstrated variability associated with 
sampling. The course, were taken 
from the receptacles which food was prepared for 
the entire group. Although this method sampling 
was the best possible under the conditions, was 
impossible control with any precision the amounts 
individual constituents, such the meat vege- 
tables food preparations such stew. The varia- 
tion between duplicate samples, therefore, was much 
greater than studies which more rigid control 
possible. For example, examination the daily dif- 
ferences revealed that the greatest variation the 
fat content duplicate samples occurred when green 
beans with bacon fat and fried potatoes were in- 
cluded the day’s diet. Similarly, the largest differ- 
ence the carotene content was for day when 
vegetable soup containing carrots, rutabagas, toma- 
toes, and peas was served. Although the samples 
analyzed were obviously impos- 
sible withdraw from kettle soup stew two 
portions identical volume weight which will 
also have identical distributions all components. 
quantities the individual food components 
mixed dish were combined proportions relative 
those the food served, cooked separately, 
and the entire amount taken for analysis, such varia- 
tions would not reflected the results (36). This 
procedure costly and highly controlled studies 
usually more efficient use menus requiring 
food preparations amenable more exact sampling. 

Except for the conspicuous differences analyses 
duplicates owing sampling, the discrepancies 
between results the two analyses were generally 
smaller than the differences between the means 
analytical values and the calculated values. few 
instances the calculated values were intermediary 
the two values determined analysis varied in- 
appreciably. For energy, fat, protein, vitamin and 
thiamine twenty-eight thirty-three differences 
showed smaller contents analysis than were in- 
dicated calculation. Results for phosphorus, 
niacin, and vitamin were less conclusive. 


ANALYZED AND CALCULATED INTAKES 
CHILDREN 


permit comparison data obtained analy- 
sis and the diets four children 
Holy Family Orphans’ Home, mean values obtained 
both methods (12) during seven consecutive days 
the fall and the spring are given Table 
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Calculated Intakes Food Components 


TABLE 


Comparison analysis duplicate samples diets and calculation their contents 


NUTRIENT 


METHOD 


(calories)* Analysis 


| | 
| | 


Protein (gm.) Analysis 
Sample 53.8 69.7 67.6 85.5 72.8 76.0 85.7 
5.6 5.9 4.1 3.7 3.6 


Fat (gm.) Analysis 
Sample 35.2 37.6 34.7 90.1 35.0 40.8 45.6 
Sample 36.4 40.3 87.6 38.9 32.7 45.1 
Difference 5.6 2.5 3.9 8.1 0.5 
Estimation 24.2 53.0 42.3 120.8 48.3 55.6 


Phosphorus (mg.) Analysis 
Sample 1270 1422 1430 1705 1387 1357 1596 
Sample 1138 1315 1495 1816 1484 1398 1653 
Estimation 1200 1592 


Calcium (mg.) Analysis 


Sample 708 973 698 649 926 

Estimation 908 1139 1006 1131 982 1095 1044 

Vitamin Analysis 

Sample 1106 1868 1292 567 4787 


Thiamine (mg.) Analysis 
Sample 0.88 0.98 1.07 1.23 1.24 1.00 
Sample 0.91 0.91 0.96 1.12 0.98 1.16 0.94 
Difference 0.03 0.02 0.02 0.05 0.25 0.08 0.06 
Estimation 1.14 1.33 1.26 1.14 1.13 1.39 1.22 


Riboflavin (mg.) Analysis 
Sample 2.23 2.69 2.69 3.55 3.13 2.79 2.93 
Sample 2.75 3.27 3.19 2.64 2.67 3.11 
Difference 0.05 0.06 0.58 0.36 0.49 0.12 0.18 


Estimation 1.83 2.18 1.90 2.25 1.91 1.99 1.74 


Niacin (mg.) Analysis 
Sample 11.62 11.44 12.52 15.77 11.77 17.36 18.22 
Sample 11.61 10.68 12.80 14.66 10.86 17.98 17.10 
Difference 0.01 0.76 0.28 0.91 0.62 1.12 
Estimation 9.62 12.08 14.04 13.61 16.56 15.26 


Heat combustion. 
From standard tables (13-25) multiplying total intakes protein, fat, and carbohydrate factors 5.65, 9.45, and 
4.1 respectively. 
Micrograms vitamin 4.3 plus micrograms carotene 0.6. 
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Vitamin total Analysis 
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supplemental information the physiologic fuel values 
obtained from standard tables have been included, 
well the calculated heats combustion which 
are directly comparable the values determined 
the bomb calorimeter. 

The proper factors use converting the re- 
sults analyses for vitamin and carotenoids 
International Units vitamin activity have not 
been established, and since the biologic activity 
the vitamin alcohol employed 
standard was reported the con- 
tain 4,300,000 U.S.P (International) units per gram 
(37), the factor 4.3 was applied obtaining the 
values given the table. Other investigators (17, 
38, 39) have used smaller conversion factors. Micro- 
grams carotene were converted the basis 
0.6 meg. equaling 


SIGNIFICANCE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
ANALYSES AND CALCULATIONS 


Since the results analyses Table represent 
the composition food they include the 
influences storage, cooking, and serving proce- 
dures. Hunter, Kastelic, and Ball (40) found that 
thiamine estimations agreed fairly well with results 
analyses. earlier study this laboratory 
(41), the estimated intakes thiamine twelve 
lactating mothers were found well above the 
amounts determined analyses five-day food 
composites. contrast, Kaser al. (27) determined 
values the spring which exceeded those obtained 
from two sets standard tables, both 
which were compiled from number sources 
and one having been prepared exclusively for use 
Tennessee. Lane, Johnson, and Williams (42) found 
that with cooked foods, values from thio- 
chrome assay tend low because incomplete 
extraction thiamine, binding thiamine 
protein can affected cooking and also low 
temperature dehydration. 

Kaser al. (27) both the fall and spring found 
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higher riboflavin values analysis than estima- 
tion. For the children this study the principal 
source riboflavin was the large quantities milk 
consumed. Riboflavin levels estimated Kaucher 
al. (41) for the diets lactating mothers approxi- 
mated the values obtained analysis. Most the 
milk used Holy Family Orphans’ Home was ob- 
tained from one herd cows, and the riboflavin 
content may have differed appreciably from concen- 
trations for “market included published 
tables. 

Table shown the distribution the results 
analyses the daily food intakes the children 
(Table compared calculations, well the 
results statistical calculation significant differ- 


applicability several tests significant differ- 
ence was explored effort define more accurately the 
variation between the calculated and analyzed data for diet 
composition. The test was rejected because limited 
frequencies, and its use would not permit comparison 
the pairs figures obtained calculation and deter- 
mination. The use the test would introduce addi- 
tional assumption, since presupposes normal distribu- 
tion values. the procedure adopted, the following 
hypothesis was tested: there were appreciable differ- 
ence between analyzed and values, the differ- 
ences obtained between individual pairs values would 
positive negative with equal likelihood. This equiva- 
lent assuming binomial distribution the signs 
these differences, with probability Thus the prob- 
ability obtaining differences one direction given 


P(r) 
observations. 
and determine the per cent critical value, neces- 
sary merely calculate 0.5 per cent tail the distribu- 


x)! 


For 28, this yields value which repre- 


r)! 


upper critical region where 21. Accordingly, for series 
pairs values, the difference significant the 
per cent level the ratio positive and negative differ- 
ences between corresponding values less than 7:21 
greater than 21:7. 


igs 

q 
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NUTRIENT 


Energy (heat combustion) 


Analyzed 


Physiologic fuel value (calories) 


Protein (gm.) 


Analyzed 6.25) 


Estimated 
Fat (gm.) 
Analyzed 
Caleium (mg.) 
Analyzed 
Phosphorus (mg.) 
Analyzed 
Vitamin 
Analyzed 
Estimated (13-25) 
Estimated (17) 
Thiamine (mg.) 
Analyzed 
Estimated 
Riboflavin (mg.) 
Analyzed 
Estimated 
Niacin (mg.) 
Analyzed 
Vitamin (mg.) 
Analyzed 
days. 
days. 
days. 


From standard tables (13-25) multiplying total intake protein, fat, and carbohydrate factors 5.65, 9.45, and 


4.1, respectively. 


From standard tables (13-25). 
Micrograms vitamin 4.3 plus micrograms carotene 0.6 


NOVEMBER 1950] 


Leroy 


2131 
2038 
1854 


80.4 
77.6 


45.5 


1232 
1254 


1650 
1538 


5994 
3549 


TABLE 


Calculated Intakes Food Components 


Average daily intake per week 


when standard food values are used without regard 
for factors such season. The differences between 
analyzed and calculated values for thiamine and 
riboflavin twenty-eight diets the fall and the 
same number the spring were significant. More 
important, the differences were the same direc- 
tions, that is, significant number analytical 
for riboflavin were higher than the calculated 
amounts both fall and spring, and for thiamine 
were lower both fall and spring. When all deter- 
minations both fall and spring were combined, 
disregarding season, only the results for thiamine 
and riboflavin showed differences between analysis 


and calculation which were significant. 


FALL | SPRING 
2189 2432 1962 1825 2112 2301 
2110 2329 2210 2348 
1918 2115 2009 2130 
80.7 91.6 72.9 63.9 73.1 80.3 
80.4 89.7 69.5 81.8 91.2 
63.7 51.8 31.6 43.6 
1394 1227 848 802 
1242 1498 1138 1267 
1572 1315 1462 1668 
6219 7222 4654 2056 2166 2522 
4496 2830 3071 3279 
1761 2036 2162 
1.18 1.08 0.88 1.02 1.12 
1.58 1.78 1.23 
2.75| 3.41 3.22 
2.32| 2.70 2.04 1.97 2.34 


1031 
1234 


1454 


1628 


1557 
1293 


Juditht 


9 


Shelbyt 


890 
1161 


1391 
1431 


1850 
2463 
1645 


The results indicated good agreement between de- 
termined and estimated values for heat combus- 
tion, has been shown other authors (14, 29, 
43). neither season were the fat intakes estimated 
from food composition tables close agreement with 
the actual amounts fat ingested, emphasizing the 
great variations the concentration this constitu- 
ent foods. Similarly large differences between esti- 
mated and determined amounts fat diets were 
found Hummel al. (44), McHenry 
(29), and Bransby, Daubney, and King (43). The 
differences values for fat were highly significant 
for both seasons, but because the directions were 
opposite, any significance would obscured with- 
out separation the fall and spring values (Table 


1801 1948 
1770 2006 
93.0 76.0 
| 
1.13 
2.67 2.91 
11.68 12.86 11.63 
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TABLE 


Distribution values from analyses fifty-six daily food composites relation values estimated from weighed amounts food 
the composites* 


NUMBER OF ANALYSES IN THE FALL | NUMBER OF ANALYSES IN THE SPRING NUMBER OF Pyeng TSE PALL 
Hi h th e chen Hi h - ten | Hi th Con the 
igher an ower a | _— | igher an ower an — igher an ower an . * 
Vitamin 
Using standard tables 


Diets which were eliminated from consideration other tables because Judith’s illness were included the determi- 


nation variation between analyzed and calculated values. 
Heat combustion. 


3). For fall diets, twenty-four niacin analyses were 
higher than the calculated values, four were lower— 
significant difference. the spring, seventeen 
the analyzed diets were higher, eleven lower, than 
calculated niacin values—a parallel relationship but 
not significant difference. sufficient number 
values were included make the difference 
between all analyzed and calculated values for niacin 
non-significant. For all other components (energy, 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin A), the 
greater number analytical values were higher than 
respective calculated values the fall and lower than 
corresponding calculated values the spring, elimi- 
nating the possibility any significant differences 
fall spring diets from being reflected the data 
for all diets. 

season, other differences between analyzed and 
calculated intake were significant: the fall for vita- 
min and niacin, and the spring for protein and 
calcium. The protein contents determined analy- 
sis tended higher the fall but the difference 
was not significant, while estimation protein was 
significantly higher the spring. However, since 
milk contributed significant amounts protein 
both the fall and spring diets, possible that 
difference quantities protein contributed 
milk the two seasons part accounted for the 
difference between analyzed and calculated values 
changing from non-significant significant. Bransby, 
Daubney, and King (43) reported analyzed pro- 
tein values which were significantly higher than the 
calculated. Other investigators (29, 41, 44) found 
calculated and analytical values agreement with 
each other. 


For all diets the spring, the estimated amounts 
exceeded the quantities determined an- 
alysis, but there was significant difference between 
the values for the fall diets obtained the two meth- 
ods. This would indicate that the standards employed 
were more representative the composition the 
foods the fall diets. Comparing the actual results 
obtained the two methods, there was almost per- 
fect agreement the fall, mean daily analyzed 
value for four children 1286 mg. compared 
1283 mg. obtained calculation. The discrepancy 
between the spring values, however, was significant: 
902 mg. analysis, and 1165 mg. calculation, 
indicating that values selected the food tables used 
were more representative the combination foods 
eaten the fall than those eaten the spring. 
Since milk contributed per cent the dietary 
calcium and all the milk came from single herd 
cows, large seasonal difference the calcium 
content milk conceivable. The tendency for esti- 
mates the dietary calcium exceed the real val- 
ues has been demonstrated Semmons and 
McHenry (45) and Bassett and Van Alstine (46). 
Gutman and Low (47) found this tendency more 
consistently low-calcium diets than interme- 
diate- high-calcium diets and cautioned against 
the use food tables when precision measurement 
calcium intake required. 

The differences between the estimates and deter- 
minations phosphorus intake were not significant 
for either season, but the trends the differences 
were similar those calcium, supporting the be- 
lief that the changes were the result differences 
the calcium and phosphorus contents the milk. 
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The calculated estimates the vitamin activity 
the children’s diets provided opportunity 
demonstrate the alterations results which may 
occur result using different standard tables. 
The content the spring diets (Table was cal- 
culated from two sources values for the vitamin 
activity foods. With standard tables (13-25), 
the vitamin activity the diets was per 
cent greater than indicated actual analysis: with 
the other source (17), from which were selected val- 
ues representing methods, conditions, season, and 
supplies most nearly representative the situation 
Holy Family Orphans’ Home, four five values 
were smaller than comparable analytical values. 
other comparative studies (27, 40, 41) estimated lev- 
els vitamin were greater than analyzed values. 
Kaser al. (27) observed large differences the fall 
between the two methods evaluating vitamin 
content. They also found that for vitamin and 
other vitamins well, estimations corresponded 
more closely with data from determinations low 
levels intake than higher levels. 

The niacin contents the diets also showed that 
the amounts the vitamin ingested one season 
(spring) were more accurately represented esti- 
mation from standard tables than they were the 
fall. Kaser al. (27) found that, using one source 
food composition data, estimations exceeded deter- 
mined contents but with another source the reverse 
was true. Kaucher al. (41) did not find signifi- 
cant difference between results obtained with the 
two methods evaluating intakes this vitamin. 

The ascorbic acid determined the fall diets ap- 
proximated the amounts ingested the spring, and 
the estimates approximated the true quantities for 
both seasons. Young and McHenry (30) compared 
results analyses mixed diets (twenty-one meals 
high fruits and vegetables) for total ascorbic acid 
with data computed from three tables food com- 
position. The quantities estimated with one table 
agreed much better with the results analysis, the 
average difference being only 7.6 mg. contrast 
two and five times that amount for values based 
the other two tables. The influence the repeated 
introduction incorrect value from food tables 
was demonstrated. high value for turnip greens 
one food table resulted estimates vitamin 
intake much higher than shown analysis diets 
containing large amounts the greens. However, 
when table (27) was used which allowances had 
been made for losses vitamin during cooking, 
better agreement was obtained. 


SUMMARY 


Comparison data obtained analysis and 
calculation from standard tables food composition 
showed that diets eaten two groups four 
children, fall and spring, the results for fat, 
riboflavin, and thiamine were significantly 
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both the fall and spring seasons. For protein, cal- 
cium, vitamin and niacin, the values for food in- 
take one season differed significantly. Determina- 
tions energy, phosphorus, and acid 
the two methods did not demonstrate significant dif- 
ferences. Consistent differences for fat, riboflavin, 
and thiamine indicated that values selected from the 
tables did not approximate the true values either 
season. Good agreement between analyzed and cal- 
culated values indicated that under the conditions, 
the tables used gave fair estimate energy, phos- 
phorus, and acid. 
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Salmonella Hen Eggs 


Although hen eggs source Salmonella infection have been incriminated only 
few instances, the possibility the transmission this organism serving uncooked eggs 
should recognized. One hundred eighty-six samples, representing 247 doz., 2964 eggs, 
taken from cases were examined. Positive cultures were obtained from samples (or 3.2 
per the samples). Each positive sample came from mixture doz. eggs. Under 
the procedure, the infection could come from the contents from the shells the eggs. 
The finding this study emphasizes that the potential hazard infection from uncooked 


eggs, greater than heretofore recognized. 


(June 16), 1950. 
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Acid Retention and Palatability 
Cabbage Cooked South India 


MARY BROWN PATTON. RAJAMMAL DEVADAS, 
AND EVA DONELSON WILSON 


REEN leafy vegetables are relatively in- 
expensive and easily available throughout the year 
the south India, and they are important 
means improving the poor diet there (1). Since these 
vegetables are the important sources ascorbic 
acid South Indian diet, pertinent that the 
retention this vitamin influenced the cooking 
methods followed there investigated. The two 
most common methods cooking South India, 
boiling and panning, were used the present study. 

The retention ascorbic acid cooked vegetables 
considered some workers one criterion 
their quality. this vitamin retained, other 
food nutrients, aroma, color, texture, 
will also retained 

Cabbage was the vegetable selected for study 
because used South India and was available 
for the investigation. The methods preparation 
used approximated nearly possible those used 
homes India. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Cabbage unknown variety, sufficient last 
throughout the study, period ten days, was 
purchased the local market and stored the 
refrigerator 40°F. Consequently, the length 
storage varied from one ten days. Refrigerator 
storage, even two months, has been shown 
cause little loss acid (4-7). 

Cabbage was finely cut with stainless steel knife 
wooden cutting board, the central core and 
thick stems being discarded. The whole head was 
first cut into quadrants, and then each quadrant 
was cut into pieces approximately in. in. 
The sample was weighed and washed with 2000 
distilled water. 

The washing after cutting was done simulate 
the Indian method. The question the effect 
standing air water the acid content 
cut cabbage was studied MeKay and Patton, 
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(7) who found that shredded cabbage showed little 
loss acid when allowed stand hr. 
air, hr. water. Van Duyne al. (9) 
similarly found that losses acid content 
owing advance preparation, that shredding 
and allowing stand for hr. air for 
hr. water, did not exceed per cent. 

Three hundred fifty ce. wash water adhered the 
cut cabbage, determined weighing the sample 
before and after washing. 400-gm. portion the 
washed cabbage was cooked each the methods 
aluminum pans identical size and weight. The 
cooking was done temperature controlled elec- 
tric hot plate. Four replications each method were 
completed. 

The cooking procedures used simulate common 
home practices India. There were two methods 
boiling: (a) with just sufficient water leave 
the vegetable dry the end the cooking period, 
and (b) with excess water. The method known 
was also used. They were designated 
this study the the 
and the respectively. the procedure 
indicated 400 gm. cabbage were 
boiled 1200 ce. water for min. after the water 
had returned boil. The excess water was 
drained from the sample. 

the procedure designated 400 
gm. cabbage were boiled 250 water for 
min. after had returned boil. extra water 
remained drained from this sample. 

the procedure, gm. peanut oil 
were heated for min., reaching temperature 
80° C.; 400 gm. cabbage were added and stirred 
with perforated stainless steel ladle for min. 

All samples were cooked uncovered and the total 
weight recorded immediately after cooking. The 
water was drained for min. from the boiled-drained 
sample before weighing. Aliquot portions each 
lot ranging weight from gm. were taken 
duplicate for the acid determinations. 
Four replications each method were done. 
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The Morell method for determining reduced as- 
corbic acid using the Waring Blendor for extraction 
was employed, and the readings made Evelyn 
photoelectric colorimeter. The products were judged 
for appearance, color, moisture, texture, and flavor 
panel three judges. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The total length the cooking time varied with 
the methods, min. for the boiled-drained samples, 
min. for the boiled, and min. for the panned. 
With the larger amounts water, the boiled- 
drained sample, min. were required for the water 
return boil after adding the cabbage; min. 
the case the boiled sample. 

The mean ascorbic acid value four replications 
the fresh sample was 34.8 mg. per 100 gm; for 
the boiled-drained, 11.4 mg.; for the boiled, 28.4 
mg.; for the panned, 26.3 mg. The cooking water 
from 100-gm. portion cooked cabbage contained 
16.9 mg. ascorbic acid. The boiled-drained sample 
retained only 23.8 per cent the ascorbic acid 
originally present; the sample with cooking water 
discard, designated boiled, retained 81.6 per 
cent, and the panned sample retained 75.6 per cent. 

There was highly significant difference ascorbic 
acid retention between the boiled-drained and boiled 
samples and between those boiled-drained and 
panned, but not between boiled and panned samples 
indicated Table (10). The shorter cooking 
times for the boiled and panned cabbage, and the 
small amount water used the boiled sample 
contributed the higher retention the vitamin 
the products prepared these methods. The 
panned samples, although cooked for the shortest 
period the three methods, retained less the 
vitamin than the samples boiled small amount 
water. 

The results the subjective evaluation indicated 
that cabbage boiled small amount water was 
the most desirable color and the method panning 
cabbage the least desirable. The texture the boiled 
cabbage was most desirable, whereas the flavor 
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TABLE 
Significance the difference ascorbic acid retention 
cabbage cooked three different methods South India 


COMPARISON F VALUE 
2.89 
Boiled-drained and panned....................... 


Highly significant difference. 


the panned cabbage samples was rated superior 
the others. The samples boiled large amount 
water and drained were judged least desirable 
subjectively and were found have the least ascor- 
bic acid. 
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Evaluation Interviewing Techniques 


Florence Smith, dietetic intern the Veterans Administration Center, Los Angeles, 
writes concerning her experiences with the study interviewing techniques using wire 


recorder. 


The permanent record interviews provided verbatim accounts from which was pos- 
sible obtain more precise and detailed records interviews than would have been possible 
attempting remember afterwards what had been said. 

Miss Smith was able obtain the consultant services specialist from the Social Serv- 
ice Department assist her evaluating one three different interviews and outline 
plan for improvement technique. The recordings served not only benefit Miss Smith, 
but they will used also give tangible examples interviewing classes and groups 
dietetic interns. This demonstration type interview proved effective device 
study the application principles and techniques which were learned internship. 
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LILLIAN STORMS COOVER 
PRESIDENT THE AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Dicietic Association proud the 
women who have been elected responsible leader- 
ship the office President. They have been 
women professional experience, 
with vision, leaders professional advancement, 
and skilled administrators. 

The new President, Lillian Storms Coover, well 
qualified carry the traditional high standards 
set her predecessors. From family teachers 
and scholars, she brings background experience 
college teacher, research worker, and world 
eler, coupled with the humanizing touch charm- 
ing personality and sparkling sense humor. 

Storms was born Tipton, Michigan, 
where her father was the Methodist minister. Her 
elementary and high school education was obtained 
schools Detroit; Madison, Wisconsin; and Des 
Moines, Iowa. minister’s family learns adjust 
new communities and know how make friends, 
and Lillian Storms’ gift friendliness and ability 
make home wherever she is, probably stems from 
these childhood experiences. Her father, Dr. Albert 
Storms, was also educator and was President 
Iowa State College from 1903 1910. Later 
was President Baldwin-Wallace College Berea, 
Ohio. Her mother, Lovie Whitcomb Storms, had 
been teacher, too, having spent some years the 
Indian Reservation School Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington—and that was the days when the last part 
the journey west had taken coach. 
hardly surprising that Lillian Storms grew with 
love learning and love travel that was even- 
tually take her around the world. 

Lillian Storms took her bachelor’s degree Iowa 
State College and her master’s from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University—with nutrition work un- 
der Mary Swartz Rose. From 1918 1922 she taught 
the Chemistry Department State College. 
Then she returned Columbia University, where 
she obtained doctorate under Dr. Henry Sher- 
man 1924. completion this degree she was 
offered position Assistant Professor Home 
Economies the University Otago, New Zealand. 

The lure far-off countries could not resisted 
and the years from 1924 1927 were spent New 
Zealand. There the University, Dr. Storms estab- 
lished the Home Economics Department, pro- 
gram nutrition research and graduate work 
nutrition and taught chemistry 


undergraduates home economics. Vacations were 
spent travel, and she saw more New Zealand 
than many New Zealanders do. She was one three 
women mountaineering party, the first woman 
cross New Zealand’s Grave-Talbert Pass. Visits 
Australia and Java were also entered her travel 
diary. 

When young New Zealander returned with her 
doctor’s degree from Columbia University, Dr. 
Storms turned the nutrition program over her and 
set out again for the United States. Australia, Egypt, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, the Adriatic Coast, and 
Italy were visited the way. Travel continues 
major hobby for her, along with color photography 
and the collecting Japanese ivory netsuke. 

When she returned the United States from New 
Zealand, Lillian Storms entered the business field 
nutritionist. For fifteen years she served Nutri- 
tionist and Director Research for the Gerber 
Products Company. She was Chairman the Home 
Business Section the American 
Home Economics Association 1935-36. 

1945 Lillian Storms was married Dr. Winfred 
Coover, Head the Chemistry 
lowa State College. busy homemaker, charming 
hostess, and keen gardener, Mrs. Coover continues 
her professional activity the American Dietetic 
Association and Nutrition Consultant the Re- 
search Committee Gerber Products Company. 

Lillian Storms Coover comes the office Presi- 
dent the American Dietetic Association with wide 
experience the educational, business, and profes- 
sional world and with thorough knowledge the 
workings the Association. She has held the follow- 
ing offices the Michigan Dietetic Association: 
President, Treasurer, and Delegate. the national 
Association, she was Vice-President and Chairman 
the House Delegates, Secretary, 
48; Chairman the Membership Committee, Com- 
munity Education Section, and Nominating Com- 
mittee. She has been member the Investigation 
Board, Membership Committee, and Reorganization 
and Constitution Committee. 

Mrs. Coover member Sigma Xi, Iota Sigma 
Pi, and Sigma Delta Epsilon. She has published re- 
search papers and Proceedings the 
New Zealand Institute and the Journal the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and scientific papers the 
Journal Home Economics, THE AMERI- 
and the Jowa State Jour- 


nal Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Uni- 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
CONTRIBUTES THE HEALTH 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


ERCEL EPPRIGHT, PH.D. 


Head, Department Foods and Nutrition, State 
College, Ames, and Chairman, Professional Educa- 
tion Section, The American Dietetic Association 


Every ten years this century the people our 
country have considered, organized way, the 
welfare their children. these intervals they have 
sense taken stock the problems involved 
improving conditions with our youth. 

These occasions have been known White House 
Conferences. This year December the Mid-Cen- 
tury White House Conference Children and Youth 
being held. With the progress which has been made 
understanding the physical needs the child, 
seems appropriate that the emphasis the confer- 
ence should directed toward the “mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual qualities essential individual 
happiness and responsible citizenship” together 
with the “physical, economic, and social 
deemed necessary this development. The scope 
the conference broader than ever before. This also 
appropriate the light our increasing knowl- 
edge. challenge integrate the learning all 
fields and direct simultaneously toward the well- 
being the child. the dietitian and the nutri- 
tionist, means that she can longer think her 
job merely that feeding the child. She must 
think her work relation the total development 
the child. 

The American Dietetic Association one the 
cooperating organizations the White House Con- 
ference. Each participating group has been asked 
consider the objectives the light the purpose 
the conference. The contributions the dietetic 
profession the physical welfare the child are ob- 
vious, but the relation the emotional, 
and spiritual not always evident, 
particularly people not directly engaged the 
work. Thus, seems worth while think the ob- 
jectives the Association and attempt analyze 
their relationships the “focus the 

The stated objectives the American Dietetic 
Association are: 

(a) improve the nutritional status human 
beings. 

(b) raise the standards dietetic service. 


protect the status the profession. 

(d) foster cooperation between members and 
workers allied fields. 

Each objective will considered with its implica- 
tions for the mental, emotional, and spiritual devel- 
opment children. 


IMPROVEMENT THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS 
HUMAN BEINGS 


have long recognized that 
nutritional status fundamental the physical 
health the individual. Growth, maturation, repro- 
duction, and buoyant health depend the nutrients 
supplied the daily diet. Mental health, personality 
development, ability learn, security, and happi- 
ness the home likewise hinge nutrition. The 
foundations for abundant life are determined 
large extent the food the child and the meal- 
time practices the home. Food equal impor- 
tance the large number children living insti- 
tutions, where good meals, pleasantly served, help 
bridge the gap between the normal home and the 
institution. 

The first process which relates the newborn child 
the mother feeding, and the this 
operation important both the mother and child. 
The members the American Dietetic Association 
are actively engaged efforts improve infant 
nutrition. Their programs work 
through hospital dietetics, research, and educational 
projects with expectant mothers. 

Throughout childhood food provides for the bodily 
needs and symbolically conveys the love the par- 
ents. Today the family dinner table stands almost 
alone unifying force the home. Meal-time re- 
mains the one occasion when the family comes to- 
gether; satisfies spiritual well physical needs. 
Nutritionists offer help various types home- 
makers who are interested providing which 
will more fully satisfy families’ needs. 

Good nutrition one the tangible safeguards 
against juvenile delinquency. Research has shown 
that malnutrition dwarfs the personality, develops 
introverts, destroys self-confidence, fosters mental 
depression, unrest, and crime. This has been ob- 
served controlled laboratory situations and 
large social scale. Healthy bodies help produce 
healthy minds even under adverse environmental 
conditions. Although not understand yet 
the biochemical basis behavior problems, the re- 
lationship known exist. Nutrition the bio- 
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chemistry the body and fundamental, therefore, 
the way think and act, well how feel. 

Improving the nutritional status the children 
our country would mean raising them from level 
mediocrity one superiority. Outright dietary 
deficiency diseases are rare among our people, but, 
the other hand, children who measure 
high standard excellence every respect are also 
the minority. The application nutritional 
edge children might expected effect vast 
improvements their health and well-being. 

The American Dietetic Association seeks secure 
wider application the knowledge nutrition 
all human beings. Some the ways which 
attempting carry out the objectives are: 

(1) disseminating nutrition information 
through this JouRNAL, which reaches some 
11,000 people; through certain books and man- 
uals that have been published under its au- 
spices; through national and state meetings 
planned promote interchange ideas and 
keep the membership date with the 
recent developments the field. 

(2) maintaining high standards for the college 
university preparation its members, par- 
ticularly nutrition and the basic sciences. 

(3) maintaining high standards for institu- 
tions which qualify places which students 
may take internship. 

(4) cooperating with other professional groups 
(particularly physicians and dentists) and with 
numerous agencies concerned with the appli- 
cation nutrition. 

(5) projects designed advance 
the objects the Association, such as: 

which includes sections nutrition 
pregnancy and lactation, nutrition the 
preschool child and school children. 

(b) Evaluation child feeding practices the 
hospital. survey eighty-nine hospitals 
1947 and indicated need encour- 
age more liberal attitude toward the 
child and his food and adopt plan 
hospital feeding which the child’s needs 
could individually considered. 


RAISING THE STANDARDS DIETETIC SERVICE 


order make more effective application the 
present knowledge nutrition, the Association 
constantly striving raise the standards dietetic 
service through four main channels: 

(a) The undergraduate college requirements for 
membership. 

(b) The internship, fifth year post-graduate 
training for college graduates. 

Various projects undertaken the four sec- 
tions, namely, Community Nutrition, Diet Therapy, 
Food Administration, and Professional Education. 
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(d) Workshops, institutes, refresher courses, and 
the annual meeting. 

Throughout these programs emphasis given the 
needs children and youth under twenty-one. 

the undergraduate academic preparation, units 
child nutrition, food for the family, diet for chil- 
dren’s disorders, and experience food service units 
involving children and youth are invariably included. 
These requirements are under constant study. 

Hospital internships include units training 
pediatrics. The internships, originally offered hos- 
pitals, have been extended colleges, industrial 
plants, and are now being considered for the school 
lunch administration. Such opportunities for training 
largely concern children and youth under twenty- 
one. the industrial plant service, emphasis given 
family consultation well the group feeding. 

The Association administers the award lim- 
ited number scholarships and fellowships. offers 
advisory assistance foreign students who wish 
come this country study dietetics and take 
internships. Thus indirectly the Association in- 
strumental furthering work with children other 
countries, too. 

Some the projects undertaken the sections 
directly concern the standards dietetic service. 
Examples are follows: 

(a) Training programs for subsidiary workers. 

(b) Consultation service hospitals without 
trained dietitians. 

Workshops and institutes for in-service train- 
ing workers who not have opportunity 
return school for advanced study keep 
date the constantly increasing body knowledge. 

The fact that professional dietitian required 
staff member hospitals approved the Amer- 
ican College Surgeons does much raise the 
standards dietetic service. 


PROTECTING THE STATUS THE PROFESSION 


Protecting the status the profession also 
measure safeguards the nutrition children and 
youth. Through increasing the scope service and 
prestige nutrition workers, the application nu- 
trition gaining ground. Food service elevated 
professional basis which further assures the 
application the scientific knowledge and raises 
from the level merely filling the empty stomach. 

There are many unqualified practitioners nu- 
trition together with the flood marketed products 
making dietetic claims. important that the 
Association alert quackery and false claims. 
Through sponsoring official definition for 
tian” and through careful screening products 
limited protection. 
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TRY THESE RECIPES SERVING 


less —recipes are clearly written, 


easy follow, that their preparation requires mini- 
mum supervision! 


less WASTE —careful testing the St. Louis 
Dietetic Association hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 
institutions, insures success with every 
prevents waste from cooking failures. And appetiz- 
ing flavor cuts down waste from uneaten portions! 


better —checked for home-cooked flavor 


and appearance, every one these dishes has ex- 
tra appetite appeal. Nutritious, recipes 
help you put whole milk and vitamin into 
dishes that usually not contain these nutrients. 


and —because they combine econom- 


ical ingredients with Pet Evaporated Milk, which 
costs less generally than other forms whole milk! 


Printed file cards. (Back card gives directions 
for servings.) Send coupon now. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1450-K Arcade Building, St. Missouri 


Please send me, free, one set Recipes Serving 50” 


plan meals for (name institution) 


(where) 


Name 


(Fillin completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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FOSTERING COOPERATION WITH ALLIED GROUPS 

For three years the Association has been actively 
engaged relations program designed 
interpret our contributions lay people 
foster cooperation between members and workers 
allied fields. Throughout its history, the Association 
has been integrated with the medical field and with 
nursing. The services the three groups are highly 
interrelated. Several projects have pertained the 
contribution the dietitian the nutrition educa- 
tion doctors, dentists, and nurses. The dietetic 
field closely related science, especially chemistry, 
and agriculture. follows that 
there are many cooperative projects relating dieti- 
tians workers these fields. 


SCOPE SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


The organizations have been asked give some 
estimate the scope services rendered children 
its members. Combining data concerning the 
distribution members among various fields and 
approximate number children served each, 
estimated that the members the American Dietetic 
Association are serving about million children, 
12.5 per cent the total census children and 
youth under twenty-one years age (Table 1). 


TABLE 
Estimate services children members the American 
Dietetic Association* 


NUMBER OF APPROXIMATE NUMBER 


2,700,598 births 


service 595 
Teaching home economics 

and nutrition departments 680 71,400 
Community 

public and private agencies 425 
Homemaking 1,445 2,890 
Miscellaneous 


Figures furnished Ruth Yakel, Executive Sec- 
retary, the American Dietetic Association. 

per cent membership American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, May 31, 1950. 


important contribution child welfare em- 
bodied the papers the JouRNAL. 

survey the articles published between 1940 
and 1950 revealed 153 articles dealing directly with 
children. These include information the nutri- 
tional needs children all ages, nutritional status 
studies, and much information special conditions 
childhood, such dental caries, diabetes, rheu- 
matic fever, and obesity. considerable number 
articles has been related the psychologic aspects 


nutrition and the contribution which nutrition 
can make the health and well-being the child, 
well the school lunch.' 

organization has been asked analyze its 
problems and needs with respect advancing the 
purpose the Conference. For the American Die- 
tetic Association these fall four areas: personnel, 
research, education, and financial. 

Finally the following recommendations for con- 
tinuing the work the Conference have been made: 

(1) The following subjects should brought 
into focus the December meetings. 

(a) The significance nutrition the men- 
tal, emotional, well-being 
the child. 

(b) Themalnourished child asa social liability. 

The prevalence malnutrition among 
the children this country. 

(d) Major conditions contributing malnu- 
trition children. 

(e) Measures needed for improving nutrition 
children. 

(2) Reports should popularized such way 

arouse the entire nation greater con- 

sciousness what can accomplished 
nutrition. 

(3) Nutrition should integral part all 
state and community follow-up conferences. 

(4) Legislative measures needed improve the 
nutrition children should considered: 
examples, enrichment laws and reduction 
taxes such vital foods milk. 

(5) Consideration should given appropria- 
tions needed expand the educational ac- 
tivities and research projects goyern- 
mental agencies concerned with nutrition. 

(6) Standards should established institu- 
tions caring for children which would ensure 
good nutrition. Provision for good nutrition 
should less concern than sanitation. 

(7) all-out effort should made raise the 
level our child life today from mediocrity 
superiority. People should made aware 
standards which children should attain. 

(8) Nutrition should made inte- 
gral part health education the schools. 
Curricula for training teachers should include 
elementary nutrition education. 

(9) Other professional workers engaged work- 
ing with children should have basic knowl- 
edge nutrition. 

(10) The Conference should lead action, not 

merely the accumulation more reports. 

These recommendations may carry suggestions for 
local and state committees their follow-up work, 
which important the Conference itself. 


List references available request. 
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Solve these Breakfast Problems 
with Individual* Cereals 


Good nutrition—Kellogg’s Rice Krispies supply 
the iron, thiamine and niacin richness whole 
brown rice. And all other Kellogg cereals either 
are made from the whole grain are restored 
whole grain values these vitamins and mineral. 


Saving time and money! Each Kellogg’s Individ- 
ual Package cuts serving time kitchens, for it’s 
help-yourself serving. Cuts waste, too! Unused 
packages are unopened can easily stacked 
for future use. 


Pleasing patients—*Individual packages protect 
crispness and flavor Kellogg’s cereals from 
high kitchen humidity until they reach patients’ 
rooms. Rice Krispies, for instance they’re 
crisp, they snap, crackle and pop milk! And 
with other Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals, you can 
offer everyone choice. 


Special breakfasts—Only Kellogg’s offers you 
choice and each will help you meet 
special diet problem. Besides Rice Krispies, 
there are Wheat, Corn and Soya cereals. Some 
flaked, some popped, some shredded. All nutri- 
tious, all delicious taste “just like 
home” your patients! 
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The Art and Science Nutrition. Estelle Hawley. 
and Grace Carden. St. Louis: The Mosby 
Company, 1949. Cloth. Price $4.75. 

This book continues good reference book for 
those interested the field nutrition. includes sections 
normal nutrition; food requirements under special con- 
ditions, such pregnancy, lactation, infancy, children, and 
old age; diet therapy; laboratory lessons the choice, prep- 
aration, and serving foods; and appendix. 

The section normal nutrition written for students 
with background chemistry. follows informative 
textbook style. would better reference than 
text for the student nurse because she would need 
motivated before she started reading. The information 
given clear, accurate, and concise. 

The chapter proteins especially good. the end 
each chapter proteins, fats, and carbohydrates are 
paragraphs giving excellent descriptions the principal 
foods each food group. 

The physiology digestion, blood and lymph, and 
the endocrines well explained, but specific dynamic 
action the chapter metabolism cannot clearly in- 
terpreted. The physiology acid base balance, however, 
given detailed, but comprehensive explanation. 

Clear-cut informative charts accompanying the section 
vitamins illustrate which foods are best sources each 
vitamin. The latest developments vitamin research are 
summarized. The significance biosynthesis and the 
anti-vitamins discussed. 

Infant feeding explained from the composition the 
formula the psychological factors involved adding 
other foods. 

The diet therapy section includes practically every dis- 
ease condition that can treated diet. The pathologi- 
cal conditions are explained short, concise manner with 
quotations from authorities the various fields. The term- 
inology the right level understood the student 
nurse. 

outline for the suggested correlation lectures and 
laboratory lessons the part the book dealing with 
food preparation. The material presented that can 

Listing the subjects some the tables the appendix 
shows the variety the data presented: food composition 
tables which include foods not often given Klim, koumiss, 
Dietene, rice flour, and Heinz junior foods; Donelson and 
Leichsenring’s short method dietary analysis; family 
food plans low and moderate cost; allergy recipes; char- 
acteristics the eating habits certain nationalities; two 
tables giving salt content food, one detailed, the other 
summarizing; and salt content water cities the 
United States. 

book which makes such successful cover 
the field nutrition and diet therapy must necessarily 
omit much detail. References are given for those who wish 
pursue the subjects Rosenow, Univer- 
sity Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Jewish Cooking. Leah Leonard. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1949. Cloth. Pp. 464. Price $3. 

Written Leah Leonard, authority Jewish 
cookery who edits syndicated column Jewish American 
newspapers, Jewish Cooking more than recipe book. 
Four chapters are concerned with Jewish holidays and their 


food associations, including recipes for these foods. Kosher 
kitchen questions are answered. Interesting facts and reci- 
pes from Israel make chapter. The small section 
nutrition, however, sketchy and presented rather 
clumsy form. 

The recipes come from all over the world and cover all 
areas Jewish cookery. They are presented simple, use- 
able form. The author says that all recipes have been tested 
using modern techniques and equipment. 

Just reading through the book brings exclamations: 
this would must try this for such- 
and-such and on. Amid this variety food 
ideas there must some answers for anyone who wants 
liven her menus.—Mary Brakel, Director, Food Clinic, 
Mandel Clinic, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

Meat and Meat Foods. Lloyd Jensen. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1949. Cloth. Pp. 218. 
Price $3.75. 

“Processing and preservation from meat plant con- 
the sub-title this book, indication the 
vast amount information Dr. Jensen has included. With 
background teaching bacteriology the Mayo Clinic and 
the University Chicago, being chief bacteriologist 
large meat packing company (his present position), well 
serving editor Food Research, has accumulated 
considerable data interest and value all the food 
industry. The findings meat many chemists, bacte- 
riologists, veterinary scientists, engineers, and operating 
men meat plants have been brought together under one 
cover. 

Explanation made every stage operation from the 
chilling fresh meat the plant its actual prepara- 
tion the kitchen. even more value than these details 
are reasons for each the steps processing and preserva- 
tion. 

Sections which will special interest those con- 
cerned with food preparation deal with storage, handling 
and aging fresh meat, freezing meat and freezer stor- 
age, curing and smoking, processing and care canned 
meats, and the history sausages. 

The section meat cookery and meat the diet ex- 
plains recommended procedures meat cookery and pre- 
sents basic information the nutritive value meat. 
this section included more the extensive data avail- 
able these subjects, would increase the usefulness 
the book less technical audience. 

The historical references throughout the book give 
special charm lacking most books such technical na- 
ture and made interesting well informative read- 
ing. 

This book would value those any phase the 
meat industry. The food technologist, bacteriologist, and 
home economist who work with meat and meat foods should 
acquainted with Dr. Jensen’s book. The dietitian who en- 
deavors maintain up-to-date food library should make 
Meat and Meat Foods part it. will invaluable 
her reference the subject this important food. 
fact, she will doubt find that the book and its ex- 
tensive bibliography will answer the many questions she 
may have concerning meat, its processing and preserva- 
Campbell, Assistant Director, Department Nu- 
trition, National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago. 
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Nutritive value average* serving canned green beans 
Nutrient Quantity Daily Recommended Minimum Daily 
Allowance** Requirement*** 
Thiamine (2, 0.030 mg. 

Riboflavin (5, 0.039 mg. 
*108 grams **Percentage based Recommended Daily Allowance for physically 
active man—National Research Council. ***Percentage based Minimum Daily 

Requirement for adult over years age—Food and Drug Administration. 
Food Research //, 391 (1946) Nutrition 28, 117 (1944) 
2.J Am. Dietet. Assoc. 23, 226 (1947) Nutrition 28, 123 (1944) 
Nutrition 28, 107 (1944) Am. Dietet. Assoc. 2/, 357 (1945) 


This information presented that your secretary may clip 


for your abstract file. you would like free reprints other 
advertisements providing similar information salmon, carrots 


and corn, write to: 


General Research Laboratory, American Can Co. 


Maywood, Illinois 


American Can Co., New York Chicago Fan Francisco Hamilton, Canada 


The Seal Acceptance denotes that 
this advertisement has been reviewed 
the Council Foods and Nutri- 
tion the American Medical Associa- 
tion and has been accepted them. 
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Contributed Janette Carlsen and Ethel Miller, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Hermia 
Handt, Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Illinois; Pauline Kegereis, The Children’s Mercy 
Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri; Berdena Rosenow, University Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas; Mildred Bonnell and administrative interns, University Washington, Seattle; and the 
Journal staff 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 9, August, 1950 


*The present status of potassium therapy. J. R. Elkinton and R. Tarail. 


—p. 200. 


Potassium Therapy. Potassium deficiency related 
obligatory and persistent excretion potassium the 
absence intake the ion, and under certain 
stances the presence bicarbonate excess alkalosis. 
Such deficiency found starvation, dehydration, gas- 
trointestinal disturbances, and diabetic acidosis. may 
also induced Addison’s disease overtreatment with 
desoxycorticosterone and other conditions the ad- 
ministration ACTH cortisone. Specific signs and 
symptoms are usually not present. The diagnosis depends 
the finding abnormally low concentrations serum 
potassium. Dosage administered potassium may range 
the adult from 150 milliequivalents per day. The 
cardinal danger potassium therapy cardiac arrest 
due elevation the serum potassium concentration. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 
Vol. 47, July, 1950 


*An immediate response of the demedullated adrenal gland to stress. 
Gordon—p. 13. 

*Production of reversible hyperadrenocortinism in rats by prolonged ad- 
ministration of cortisone. C. A. Winter, R. H. Silber, and H. C. Stoerk. 
—p. 60. 


Adrenal and Stress. controlled experiments, female 
rats were studied determine whether the adrenal medulla 
essential for pituitary activity following stress. Effects 
cold, histamine, and insulin adrenal ascorbie acid 
concentration and eosinophil count adrenal-demedullated 
animals were studied. acid concentration the 
regenerated, demedullated adrenal gland becomes constant 
thirty-two days after enucleation. Insulin, histamine, and 
cold produce marked decrease concentration ascorbic 
cluded that the adrenal medulla not essential for activa- 
tion the pituitary gland stressing agents. 

Adrenals and Cortisone. Cortisone acetate was adminis- 
tered subcutaneously male rats daily for six weeks. 
Growth ceased, and regrowth hair denuded plucking 
was suppressed. The adrenal glands atrophied over per 
cent, and cholesterol and acid concentrations 
the adrenal glands were markedly reduced. The thymus 
gland became extremely atrophic, and the spleen was 
reduced size. All changes proved reversible. chronic 
effects were found upon liver fat, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
glycogen, upon kidney nitrogen, phosphorus, 
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GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 15, August, 1950 

*Psychosomatic relationships in the digestivesystem. J. A. Bargen—p. 581. 

Changes in the gastroscopic appearance of the human stomach following 
intravenous tetraethyl ammonium chloride. A. H. Hendin, A. L. Hahn, 
and Knight—p. 667. 

*The effect of banthine on gastric secretion in man and experimental ani- 
mals. C. A. Smith, E. R. Woodward, C. W. Janes, and L. R. Drag- 
stedt—p. 718. 

*The effect atropine certain gastric functions patients with duodenal 
ulcer. B. F. Gill and J. 8. Jessup—p. 736. 


Psychosomatic Relationships Digestive System. The 
author discusses the relative importance 
the psychosomatic concept regard pathogenesis 
disease the eosphagus, stomach, liver, pancreas, and 
small and large intestines. 

Effect Banthine Secretion. This article reports 
the effect orally administered banthine, quaternary 
ammonium compound, gastric secretion patients 
with peptic ulcer and dogs with various types gastric 
fistulae and isolated stomach pouches. There was marked 
reduction secretion gastric juice dogs and 
nocturnal gastric secretion peptic ulcer patients. 

Effect Atropine. Six hospitalized male patients with 
uncomplicated duodenal,ulcer were studied determine 
the effects atropine sulphate mouth certain func- 
tions the stomach. Marked diminution free and total 
acid production, rate gastric secretion, and rate py- 
evacuation was observed. 


JOURNAL THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 143, Auguat 12, 1950 
Diabetes mellitus association with myasthenia gravis. 
p. 1332. 
*Foods animal origin. Howe—p. 1337. 
Pregnancy diabetes. Editorial—p. 1346. 
Vol. 148, August 19, 1950 
*Hypervitaminosis Editorial—p. 1417. 


Perry— 


Foods Animal Origin. This review contains informa- 
tion the digestibility and availability proteins and 
fats animal origin. Animal foods which are also excellent 
sources water-soluble vitamins and some the minerals 
are considered. 

Hypervitaminosis Storage vitamin and regula- 
tion its blood level are functions the liver. There 
some evidence that hypervitaminosis may caused 
hepatic dysfunction rather than supersaturation the 
liver with the vitamin. 


JOURNAL THE INDIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 19, February, 1950 
*Fats nutrition—p. 194. 
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The Seal of Acceptance ae- 
notes that the nutritional state- 
ments made in this advertise- 
ment are acceptable to the 
Council Foods and 
tion the American Medical 
Association. 


That nutritious breakfast providing generous amounts high quality 
protein prevents late morning hypoglycemia has been amply demon- 
strated. shown Thorn and co-workers,! and later confirmed 
breakfast high protein and low fat and carbo- 
hydrate was followed improved sense well-being and symp- 
toms hypoglycemia.” 

Meat for breakfast—ham, sausage, bacon, breakfast steaks—is 
appetizing means increasing the protein content the morning meal. 
Its biologically complete protein contains all essential amino acids, 
and serves well complementing less complete proteins from other 
sources. Furthermore, muscle meat outstanding source 
complex vitamins and iron. 


(1) Thorn, G.W.; Quinby, J.T., and Marshall, C., Jr., Ann. Int. Med. 18:913 (June) 1943. 
(2) Orent-Keiles, E., and Hallman, L. F., Circular No. 827, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural Research 
Administration, Dec., 1949. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 


ys ae 
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Fats Nutrition. Topics discussed conference 
“Triglyceride Fats Human Nutrition” were the chemical 
constitution natural fats, study fat absorption, 
types defective fat absorption, and intravenous alimen- 
tation. 


THE MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND QUARTERLY 


Vol. 28, July, 1950 
survey nutritional status among school children and their response 
nutrient therapy. Browe and Pierce.—p. 223. 
*Changes blood values during pregnancy and the relation protein levels 
to toxemia symptoms. D. G. Wiehl.—p. 238. 


Response Nutrient Therapy. Twenty-four children 
with conjunctival changes, twenty-one children with gum 
changes, and nineteen children with tongue changes re- 
ceived therapeutic amounts vitamin ascorbic acid, 
and niacin, respectively, for varying periods time 
two years. the vitamin group, eleven had demonstra- 
ble improvement the lesions; the ascorbic acid group, 
seven improved; and the niacin group, thirteen improved. 
comparing these responses with the various control 
groups, was found that these responses were statistically 
significant. 

This study presents confirmatory evidence that the 
changes are the results chronic deficiency specific 
tissues. also demonstrates that tissues reflecting defi- 
ciency states undergo recession and restoration upon pro- 
vision therapeutic amounts the appropriate nutrients. 

Changes Blood Values During Pregnancy. Blood 
values for the volume red blood cells (hematocrit), for 
hemoglobin, for total protein, and for albumin decreased 
markedly during the first half pregnancy for large 
group women. the second half, although plasma vol- 
ume continued increase, both the hematologic values 
and total protein and albumin values showed only slight 
further decrease. Globulin increased during the second and 
third trimesters. These data indicate greatly increased 
production these blood constituents. The incidence 
selected symptoms commonly associated with toxemia 
pregnancy was found much higher among women 
having both total serum protein levels and serum albumin 
levels below the average values for the group any period 
pregnancy than among women with either total protein 
albumin values the average higher level. Incidence 
was lowest the albumin value remained the average 
higher level, but globulin value high enough maintain 
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the total serum protein the average higher level 
despite low albumin level afforded considerable protection 
against occurrence these symptoms. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 112, August 11, 1950 
*Failure vitamin promote growth premature infants. 
Downing.—p. 181. 


Failure Vitamin Promote Growth Premature 
Infants. With the development knowledge animal 
protein factors and vitamin growth-promoting factors 
for animals and bacteria, study was undertaken de- 
termine the effect forty-eight infants. Twenty-five 
received vitamin intramuscularly, and the others served 
controls. There was appreciable difference between 
those receiving vitamin and those serving controls. 
all counts, there was slight margin superiority 
the control infants. This indicates that deficiency 
this vitamin does not exist premature infants. 


THE SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 43, August, 1950 
*Soys tecithin and alphatocopherol in diabetes mellitus: A preliminary re- 
port. HH. W. Dietrich.—p. 743. 
*Folic acid and pregnancy. Editorial. 


Soya Lecithin and: Alphatocopherol Diabetes. Ther- 
apeutic application the various lipotropic factors such 
choline, inositol, and lecithin has been repeatedly re- 
ported the treatment liver cirrhosis and liver insuf- 
ficiency and also other diseases more less related faulty 
lipid metabolism. Evidence submitted five cases dia- 
betes mellitus shows that when soya lecithin and tocopherol 
were administered orally, the insulin needs decreased. 

Folic Acid and Pregnancy. The biotic antiseptics some- 
times have vitamin depleting effect since they may destroy 
bacteria the intestines which commonly produce vi- 
tamins. Aminopterin induced folic acid deficiency rats 
with resulting anemia and other symptoms folic acid 
deficiency. aminopterin therapy was initiated the 
time implantation the ova, normal fetal development 
did not occur. depletion the bone marrow resulted, 
the treated animals lost weight, and the embryos were 
irreversibly damaged. Careful study essential for the 
discriminating use all the new pharmaceuticals. 


p. 746. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 34, August, 1950 
*What’s your reputation vegetables. Cline.—p. 41. 
Manpower development.—p. 74. 


Serving Better Vegetables. The essential points 
fresh vegetable buying, storing, and cooking are covered. 
Some the points discussed are: changes quality caused 
after gathering, factors affecting quality and 
quantity, methods preserving quality proper storage, 
suggestions for serving vegetables uncooked, and methods 
cooking vegetables improve least not injure the 
appearance, texture, flavor, and nutritive value. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Vol. 9, August, 1950 
Scott.—p. 46. 


College Cafeteria. diagram and description given 
newly installed and equipped cafeteria Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. The number meals per 
month reach 80,000 plus those for banauet service and stu- 


*Prize kitchen. 


dent grill making total 200,000 per month. All cooking 
electric and equipment supplied with automatic and 
thermostatic controls for pressure and temperature. The 
staggering the cooking vegetables recognized 
essential with the installation 3-, 5-, 10-, and 40-gal. 
steam jacketed kettles. central dishwashing machine 
incorporates four sections for silver, glassware, china, and 
trays. Dish driers are attached the machine eliminate 
the unnecessary use manpower. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 24, August, 1950 
*Kitchen patient—a straight line the shortest distance. Nor- 
throp.—p. 95. 


Straight Line from Kitchen Patient. Floor plans, 
before and after the advice the dietitian was obtained, 
and basic flow charts, are used illustrate that the hospital 
administrator, architect, and dietitian must work together 
effect efficiency operation and economy. omitting 
120 ft. partition, five sinks, two ranges, one mixer, three 
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BOSTON 


Hall creamers are pure white inside and can kept 
that way permanently with minimum cleaning and 
sterilizing. Made heavy, fireproof china exclu- 
sive process, they are crazeproof, absorption-proof, and 
stainproof, Reasonable first cost and extreme durability 
make them the most economical creamers you can 


Write company letterhead for Catalog 48, which lists al- 
most 1,000 Hall China items and contains color 
chart the beautiful colors that are available. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer Fireproof Cooking China 


Shaping 
Hall China 
Cream Bottle 


CREAM SERVICE 


Hall Creamers are made 
sizes ranging from 
service. Sugars 
are aiso available. 
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urns, one potato bin, one refrigerator, one proof box, two 
sterilizers, two tables, and ft. counter, the dietitian 
was not only able improve the efficiency the proposed 
kitchen, but effect great saving equipment. Comments 
are included concerning the importance storeroom plan- 
ning, straight-line cooking serving, operations analysis, 
and scheduling staff work. Information concerning routing 
and working clearances also given. 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 


Vol. 27, August, 1950 
*Use cost control principles to curb prices and payroll. J. W. Stokes.—p. 1. 
*How to scrutinize food purchasing, receiving, storage.-p. 2. 
Good light, ventilation basic for proper sanitation practice. p. 3 
Lighting adapts atmosphere to mood of meals.—p. 4. 
*Let’s take a look at your kitchen cutlery.—p. 40. 
*Salesman-dietitian problems clarified annual 54. 
Straight-line techniques cut operating costs.—p. 93. 


Techniques Cost Control. Restaurants, schools, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions are facing increasing prob- 
lem inflation. High food prices and increased labor costs 
are reflected the costs equipment, supplies, transporta- 
tion, utilities, and taxes. control costs, operating 
manual outlined which calls for budget, accounting, 
and organization—including menu making, purchasing, re- 
ceiving, storage, food preparation, cooking, portioning 
and serving, employees’ meals, and accounting for cash. 
Accounting includes food costs, monthly statements, daily 
cost control, types forms, and records food issued 
from the kitchen. Control labor costs includes not only 
wages, but employees’ meals, vacation pay, overtime, and 
employee benefits. Job analysis profitable for most 
institutions and has resulted installing labor-saving 
machinery, combining services, and re-locating equipment 
save steps. 

Savings Food Purchasing, Receiving, and Storage. 
accountant offers suggestions save money purchas- 
ing, receiving, and storing mass feeding operations. This 
practice may overload the storeroom, thus creating larger 
inventory and requiring higher labor cost; cause increases 
shrinkage, trim, and spoilage; and provoke easy pilferage. 
The sensible amount inventory depends upon local mar- 
ket conditions, proximity available markets, and sales 
volume. The inventory should turn over four times month. 
Reduction inventory can accomplished purchasing 
meats and produce for daily menus and purchasing other 
items for use within reasonable period time. this, 
the food manager must concentrate the operation the 
food department, rather than 
Specification buying helps get your dollar’s worth. The 
lowest price quotation not necessarily the most econom- 
ical, since there may less waste more expensive pur- 
chases. Weight specifications meat should established 
for individual items. The receiving clerk should informed 
purchases and given instructions what when 
deliveries are made. needs the proper scales check 
weights. The storekeeper should keep spoilage requisitions 
check both care given deliveries and over-buying. 
Requisitions enable daily food cost accounting. the store- 
keeper marks the price each unit instead set 
price cards, his job will not take too long. How much store- 
room control the small operator needs depends upon his 
volume business. 

Importance Cutlery. Although the investment 
cutlery institution kitchens small, the possible saving 
efficient work with proper tools used correctly and 
for important. The ordinary kitchen helper 
must taught appreciate and use cutlery skillfully. 
poor working habits continue, expenses will increase 
replacement cost. Good quality professional 
cutlery sufficient quantity should provided. Manage- 


ment should make provision for proper care the cutlery 
providing safe, convenient, orderly slotted racks. The 
reputation the manufacturer the best assurance that 
the cutlery has adequate carbon content and 
properly tempered. The quantity cutlery depends upon 
the variety jobs done and the number employees 
likely use the same kind cutlery the same time. 
Training employees use and care for cutlery may done 
the supervisor one two persons each depart- 
ment who have demonstrated that they know the proper 
use and care. 

Improving Relations Between Salesmen and Dietitians. 
the 29th convention the Ohio Dietetic Association, 
John Lynch suggested how better relations could 
achieved between dietitians and salesmen. His 
tions were compiled from answers questionnaire cir- 
culated among dietitians and salesmen. analyzing re- 
sults, characterized salesmen and dietitians the follow- 
ing categories: always comes 
inconvenient hour, expects everything dropped 
soon arrives, stays too long, and never says 
Elaine’’ doesn’t remember appointments, ruiis 
out errands while the salesman present, and doesn’t 
give her undivided attention. ‘‘Garrulous indulges 
too much small talk. ‘‘Erudite delights showing 
off her scientific knowledge. ‘‘Personality Pete’’ thinks his 
good looks offset ignorance about his products. 
Hunting always finds the price 
big ‘I’ with the high-pressures the dietitian 
bluffing and insinuating knows the board members. 
Mr. Lynch concluded that three suggestions could improve 
relations: that the salesman properly selected, trained, 
equipped, and motivated; that strive achieve pro- 
fessional level selling which makes him consultant and 
assistant purchasing agent; and that the dietitian give him 
adequate hearing and sufficient information that 
can interpret his products terms the dietitian’s par- 
ticular needs and budget. 


QUICK FROZEN FOODS 


Vol. 18, August, 1950 
*Food freezing.—p. 


New Frozen Fruit Pie this article 
new method for preparing uncooked frozen fruit pie 
mix. These pies have superior quality pies baked from 
regular frozen fruits. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 67, August, 1950 
*How a group of volunteers served 10,000 meals in 38 minutes. A. Easton— 
p. 40. 
Your menus are your best salesmen. P. Heine—p. 42. 


Ten Thousand Meals Min. 'The Boston Jubilee 
Baked Bean Supper took place last May the Boston 
Common, where 10,000 people sat down long tables and 
were served complete meal min. The pattern laid 
out for serving the food one that can followed any 
community where necessary feed large number 
people limited time. Four factors influence success: 
(a) careful selection personnel; (b) thorough planning 
the work, even the smallest detail; (c) specified timing 
deliveries food and supplies; (d) good team work between 
the women the serving committee and the men who 
procured and delivered the food. planning committee 
seven was selected from the various local fields food 
service. The group was thought not 10,000 individuals 
but units 500 personseach. captain charge 
each serving unit. All the food except the beans was 
wrapped, insure sanitation. detailed list instructions 
was sent each member the serving units. 
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NEVER too 


for Gerber’s Meats 
with LOW Fat Content 


Extra-lean meats for geriatric paticnts, 
4 
Gerber’s Beef and Veal (less than fat), 


Liver fat). All prepared from selected 
Armour cuts. They provide True-Meat flavor and 
color encourage the consumption high qual- 
ity protein—important all age levels. 


FREE 

use with patients: Special Diet 
Booklets, Modified Sippy Diets, Baby 
Foods Analysis Folders. Please write 
your letterhead Dept. 2311-0, 
Fremont, Michigan. 


Extra economical for those older patients 
limited incomes. Gerber’s ready-to-serve Meats 
cost less than prepared home. most 
Gerber’s Fruits, Vegetables, Desserts. And their 
Perfected-Texture meets the dental and digestive 
needs old age. 


erbers 


Fremont, Mich. 
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MALTEX points 
the way 
BREAKFAST 


The need for nourishing breakfasts 
common all ages. Maltex Cereal, en- 
joyed young and old alike, ideal 
hot cereal which base nutrition- 
right breakfast. Maltex Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley delicious, nutri- 
tious combination, rich and nut-like 
flavor, temptingly, naturally sweet. And 
Maltex very easy digest. 


Maltex Cookies are delicious—amaz- 
ingly inexpensive and easy make 


MALTEX COOKIES 


cup shortening 

egg 

cup molasses 

cup Maltex Cereal, 
uncooked 

Cup sugar 


cups flour 

soda 
salt 
level teaspoons 


ginger 


Cream shortening, add beaten egg, molasses, 
Maltex Cereal and sugar. Beat well and add 
flour, soda, salt and ginger 
Mix thoroughly and drop from teaspoon 
greased cookie sheets. Press round and thin, 
using the bottom tumbler, wrapped 
damp cloth. Bake oven 350° for 
minutes. Makes dozen three-inch cookies. 


Helpful Free Material 


Daily Diet Record—Colorful plan sheet giv- 
ing Basic Seven Food items. 

Recipes for Serving 100 People—Four-color 
booklet nourishing and taste tempting 
recipes. 

Dietwise—A practical and scientific guide 
reducing. 


Home Economics Department 


MALTEX COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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A.D.A. Officers and Committees for 
1950-51. The following officers took 
over their duties for 1950-51 following 
the A.D.A. Annual Banquet the Hotel 


Statler, Washington, D.C., Octo- 


ber 20: 


President, Lillian Storms Coover, 
Ph.D., Ames, Iowa. 

President-Elect, Margaret Ohlson, 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

Secretary, Marguerite Pettee, The 
Colorado Medical Center, Denver 


Treasurer, Winifred Howard Erick- 
other institutions conducting training 


son, Ancker Hospital, St. Paul. 
Speaker the House Delegates— 
Helen Mitchell, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity Massachusetts, 
Speaker-Elect the House Dele- 
gates—Helen Gillum, Ph.D., 
University California, Berkeley 


The following members the Asso- 
ciation were also elected office for the 
coming year: 


Delegates Large: 

Helen Walsh, California State 
Department Public Health, San 
Francisco 

June Bricker, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York 
City 

Mary Harrington, The Harper 
Hospital, Detroit 

Evelyn Smith, 
Illinois, Urbana 

Clara Childress, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Central Office, Washington, 
C.—Senior Delegate 

Frances Welch, School Lunchroom 
System, Dallas—Senior Delegate 


University 


Nominating Committee: 

Chairman: 

Margaret Ross, Memorial Hos- 
pital, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mary Barnes, Oklahoma 
College, Stillwater 

Margaret Ritchie, University 
Idaho, Moscow 

Effie May Winger, New England 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston 


Section Chairmen for 1950-51 will be: 

Community Nutrition Section: 

Mary Reeves, Social Secu- 
rityBoard, Chicago 


Diet Therapy Section: Corinne 
Robinson, 
sylvania 

Food Administration 


Marion Floyd, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, 

Professional Section: 
Alice Biester, University Min- 
nesota, St. Paul 


Army Recalls Reserve Dietitians 
Duty. The Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps Reserve will order active duty 


914 


Amherst 
college students, who may complete 


before November reserve die- 
titian officers the grade lieutenant 
and captain. Quotas for dietitians, allo- 
cated according Army Areas, are: 


First Army 
Second Army 
Third Army 
Fourth Army 
Fifth Army 
Sixth Army 


Reserve officers who will deferred 
are those key administrative and 
teaching positions hospitals and 


courses for dietitians, reservists whose 
absence might endanger the health 
the community, and full-time university 


the current academic year. 

Selections will made first from 
among reservists who have had pre- 
vious military service from those 
with the shortest tours duty. Those 


with dependents under eighteen years 
age are not eligible for active duty. 


Vocational Guidance 
The Outlook for 


Government 
Booklet Dietetics. 


Women Dietetics the title the new 


publication the Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department Labor. the 
first series home economics 
careers planned the Bureau, and 
such carries the number ‘‘Bulletin No. 

it, both the outlook for dietitians 
and that for public health nutritionists 
are considered. each case, the. fol- 
lowing topics are covered: demand, 
supply, training, earnings, working con- 
ditions and advancement, organizations, 
and suggestions those entering the 
field. Extensive detailed information 
entrance requirements for: federal 
civil service dietetics, dietetic intern- 
ships, the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, and health nutritionist are 
included the appendix. Ninety biblio- 
graphical references provide sources for 
further study. number illustrations 
are included show hospital dietitians 
and public health nutritionists work. 

Copies this eighty-page booklet 
may obtained from the Superintend- 
ent Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., for cents copy. 


Model Health Center Opened 
Philippines. rural Health Demon- 
stration Center will open shortly the 
Philippines joint effort the Philip- 
pines Government, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 


Fund, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The Center will 
emphasis maternal and child hygiene 
and will be-used for training medical 
and health personnel different cate- 
gories. 
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More and more mana- 
gers are finding that pays serve 
genuine Jell-O desserts. 


Jell-O and Jell-O Puddings are na- 
tional family favorites...have been for 
years and years. And these popular des- 
serts offer you splendid way whittle 
down your food bill. 


There are literally hundreds varia- 
tions you can serve for little 
serving. When many desserts 
costs twice much, more, and when 
you consider that desserts account for 
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20% your total food costs, 
see what saving these favorites 
represent. 


sure use genuine Jell-O flav- 
ored Jell-O Puddings... 
and Jell-O Lemon Pie Filling, the kind 
your customers know and like best. 


Any slight increase 
initial cost out- 
weighed your gain 
customer accept- 
ance—quality—and 
volume business. 


Products General Foods 


FREE OFFER 


find wonderful variety delicious 
quality desserts the new Album 
Desserts. For your free copy, write 
General Foods Corporation, Institution 
Food Service, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 


FILLING 


JELLO PUDDINGS and PIE FILLINGS 


JELL-O registered trade-mark General Foods Corporation 
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Let genuine DESSERTS help cut your food costs! 
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The program will concerned with 
the control communicable diseases, 
the prevention malaria, tuberculosis 
control, nutrition, sanitation, vital sta- 
tistics, health education, nursing, and 
other essential activities. The Center 
will placed typical rural district 
within reach Manila provide for 
practical instruction health workers 
and students from beth the capital 
and the provinces. 


Dietetic Interns Graduate. Recent 
graduates Beth Hospital, 
Boston, were: Althea Benedict, Uni- 
versity Nevada; Leah Clayman and 
Teachers College; Jean Higgins, Uni- 
versity New Hampshire; Barbara 


16%" 


Kenny, Mount Saint Mary College; 
Pearl Lindsay, College Saint Teresa; 
Hilda McLaughlin and Clare Williams, 
Acadia University; Rhoda Paletz, Uni- 
versity North Dakota; and Mary 
Jane Robinson, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Dietetic interns who recently com- 
pleted internships the Boston Dis- 
pensary were Marie Theresa Brunelle, 
University Montreal, and Eleanore 
Ridge, New York University. 


Graduation exercises 


interns Freedmen’s Hospital School 
Dietetics, Washington, C., were held 
September 21. Eleanor Sprague, 
Dietetic Branch, Division Hospitals, 
U.S. Public Health Service, gave the 
commencement address. The following 


You can get slices per minute, 720 per hour from Savory 
Toaster that requires only 23% inches 16% inches counter space. 
There are smaller sizes for smaller needs, but regardless size you'll 
get more toast less counter space with Savory Toaster. 


Savory Toasters are unusually economical operate. Only 2,000- 
2,600 watts per hour will operate Model CT-2, the 6-slice-per-minute 
all-electric unit. Gas operated models with capacities slices 
per minute operate LP, Natural Manufactured Gas for little 


See Our Exhibit 
the National 
Hotel Show 


For full information write 


Savory 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 


128 Pacific Street, Newark New Jersey 


Sold Leading Dealers Everywhere 
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interns were the class: Lucy Sessoms 
and North Carolina 
College for Negroes: Derieth 
Kansas State College; Evelyn Ore and 
Doris Taylor. Howard University; 
Ruby Stephens, University Colorado; 
and Ethel Wingo, North Carolina Agri- 
culture and Technical College. 

About 150 people attended the gradu- 
ation twelve dietetic interns Ken- 
nedy Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Memphis, September 14. Rosemary 
Lodde, Consultant the 
Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, C., spoke on, 
Look Our Graduates 
were: Janice Arundel, Judith 
Bowman, Doris Chivers, Jean Cooley, 
Hooker, Nellie Jackson, Ann 
Moss, Eleanor Nesbit, Helen Snyder, 
Martha White, and Virginia 
Wolfe. 

This year’s graduates from Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, were: 
Margaret Burkhart, University 
Tennessee; Ruth Aaness and Virginia 
Whitlatch, University Wisconsin; 
Virginia Ahrens, University Den- 
ver; May Inouye, University 
Hawaii; Patricia Lawson, University 
Delaware; Lillian Parker, Women’s 
College, University North Carolina; 
Jane Patrick, Lake Erie College; 
Lois Swanson, University Min- 
nesota; Mary Barrett, University 
Connecticut; Marilyn Bashore, Uni- 
versity Maryland; Naney Colburn, 
Simmons College; Betty Davis, 
Washington State College; Marjorie 
Dunn and Marion Field, Iowa State 
College; Margery Gourlay, Mac- 
College, McGill University; 
Lagos, Utah State Agricultural 
Pauline Olsen, Framingham 
State Teachers College; 


Rankin, University Idaho; Jeanette 


Massachusetts, four 


Seeley, University Washington; 


Athena Voudouris, Massachusetts State 


Teachers and Martha Wood, 
Purdue University. 

Mt. Auburn Hospital, Cambridge, 
dietetic interns 
have recently completed their training: 
Helen Bride, University Massa- 
chusetts; Irene Marotte, Framing- 
ham State Teachers College; Patricia 
O’Connor, Regis College; and Lucille 
Wakefield, University Connect- 
icut. 

who completed their 
training this year Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston, are: 
Krahnke, University North Carolina, 
Alida Fremont Morse, San Jose State 
College; Clotilda Ann Riani, Framing- 
ham State Teachers College; Lourdes 
Raymundo Marquez, University Phil- 
ippines; and Nancy Elizabeth Newcomb, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Questions Needed for Nutritionist 
Examinations. The Merit System Serv- 
ice the American Public Health 
Association asking A.D.A. members 
contribute questions for examinations 
public health nutrition and 
The Service prepares examinations for 
state and local public health areas. 

reservoir examination questions 
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single taste tells guests that here something special something 

unusually fine! It’s lively, rich, full-flavored. wonder this delicious Gout 
Tomato Soup being served more and more fine dining rooms 

every day. has been specifically developed for restaurants, hotels and clubs 
company long experienced providing fine specialties for 

establishments excellent reputation. This means that Gout Tomato Soup 

easy prepare. Unit cost per 6-ounce serving. 

And you can use for both Regular Cream Tomato Soup. Ask the 

Gout man your jobber for 


gout 


PRODUCT FEARN LABORATORIES, INC. 9353 BELMONT AVENUE, FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 


1 : 
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developed from questions pre- 
pared professional personnel public 
health nutrition, and reviewed public 
health nutritionists. consultant 
the subject-matter and psychometricians 
the regular staff will scrutinize and 
edit the final questions. 

Questions the following fields are 
especially needed: nutrition education, 
nutrition requirements, nutrition meas- 
urements, nutrition programs, budget- 
ing, cost accounting, equipment, and 
programs. Each acceptable item paid 
for the rate cents $1.25. In- 
structions for preparing questions are 
available from Catherine Leamy, Merit 
System Service, American Public Health 


Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. 


Conventions. 
Military Surgeons will hold its annual 
Statler, New York City. All dietitians 
are invited the program, which in- 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps Re- 
serve Officers. Colonel Emma Vozel, 
Chief the WMSC, Chairman the 
Association’s WMSC Section. 

The third annual meeting 
the Gerontological Society, Inc., will 
held November St. Louis. 
Included the program will paper 
Clive McCay, Gladys Sperling, 


elatine Diets 
Older Patients 


The tired digestive system, whether not restricted 
invalid’s diet, requires meals that are bland, easily 


digestible, appetizing and nourishing. 

For these patients doctors often prescribe frequent 
dishes made with Knox Unflavored Gelatine. With Knox 
possible make endless variety salads, main 
dishes and desserts that fulfill all these requirements. 

Unlike factory-flavored gelatin dessert powders with 


their high sugar and acid content, Knox all protein, 
with sugar content. Doctors recognize the supple- 


FREE 


Guide Books 
for Special Conditions 


series dietary booklets 
have been published Knox, 
containing food-value charts, 
menus and recipes for use 
conditions requiring special 
diets. They are available 
you free upon request. Knox 
Gelatine, Box M-16, Johns- 
town, 


Available grocery stores con- 
venient 4-envelope and 32-envelope 
packages. 


mentary protein advantages Knox Gelatine. 
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report available from the Superin- 
tendent Documents, Washington 25, 


Barnes, and Clifton 
Smith, Cornell University, 
“The Effect Ingestion Large 
Amounts Water and Milk upon the 
Life Span Albino 


Lovelace, 


page catalog compiled Emily Jones, 
includes information films nutrition 
and sanitation. Other films listed 
areas interest dietitians are 
child care and development, general 
health, public health, and world health. 
The publication available for $1.00 


from the Educational 
Association, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19. 


New Films. The Film Division 
the United Nations has prepared fifteen 
35-mm., single-frame documentary film 
strips describing different phases the 
United Nations activities. They are 
available for showing group meetings 
where admission charged. Fur- 
ther information can obtained from 
the Film Division, Room K-201, Lake 
Success, New York. 


Food and Nutrition Research Survey 
Published. expanded second edition 
‘‘Nutrition Research the United 
has been prepared the Food 
and Nutrition Board the National 
Research Council. The 300-page book 
covers 4500 current projects, identified 
title, field research, and sponsoring 
organization. Supervisory personnel and 
subject matter are also indexed. The 
new edition contains 500 more projects 
than the first edition issued 1948, and 
the format now gives complete informa- 
tion each project one entry. Proj- 
ects are classified under the following 
field and groups: Physiology, Chemistry, 
Technology, and Microbiology. This 


D.C., for $1.75. 

Food and Container Institute. 
announcement has been made the 
resignation George Gelman, for four 
and half years Technical Director 
the Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, Chicago. Mr. Gelman resigned 
into private business. 


Mary Keown. The A.D.A. Office 
has been notified the death Mary 
Keown August 11, 1950. Miss 
Keown had been A.D.A. member 
since 1936, and prior her death had 
been employed State Agent with the 
Office Home Demonstration Work, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Plentiful Foods. The U.S.D.A. ex- 
pects the following foods plenti- 


ful supply during November: 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 


Apples Cranberries 
Cabbage Onions 
Carrots Potatoes, Irish 


Potatoes, sweet 


has ever washed dishes 
knows how flowing water can betray the 
presence invisible grease film 
tableware. For where there’s even the 
tiniest, such obstruction disturb the 
flow, some water lags behind rivulets 
and drops, seen right above, and 
later leaves unsightly streaks and spots. 

When you use Super Soilax your dish- 
washing operations, the picture changes, 
left above. Water runs off smooth 
“sheets’’ that prove film, grease, 
single jot foreign matter remains— 
that the surface sanitary clean! 


clear why the 


SUPER SOILAXED DISH 


Tableware comes gleaming from the 
machine which Super Soilax used— 
for Super Soilax prevents precipitation 
film-forming elements that cloud glasses, 
film china, dull silver! Super Soilaxed, 
your tableware constant reminder 
your guests the care you take for their 
advertisement the superior quality 
your entire service. 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TETROX for manval dishwashing, and 
PAN activated pot and pan washing compound. 


SANITARY 


Remember the 
service behind 


DISH! 
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Other foods used food service operators population the average con- 
Beans, dried Eggs check their operations, for contains sumption per person was only about 
Butter Fish the points the public .ikes about restau- 2/3 year, compared 4/5 
Cheese Honey rants well their criticisms. 


and hens Turkeys 
Cottage cheese 
Attitudes Concerning Restaurant 


Service. Restaurant Business— 
survey both the public and restaura- 
teurs learn attitudes toward restau- 
rant service. The survey was conducted 
Research Corporation, 
Princeton, New Jersey, for General 
Foods Corporation and the National 
Restaurant Association. This report can 


also useful planning advertising. 
Copies are available from the National 
Restaurant Association, South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 


Tea Consumption. Imports and use 
tea have been climbing steadily since 
World War II, according the 
This country imported 104} million lb. 
during the year ending July, 1950, 
increase per cent over the previous 
year, and enough make least 
billion, 900 million cups. This was higher 
than the previous record import 1941— 
102 million lb. However, due the 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


Black tea produced fermentation 
process preferred this country, and 
the great bulk comes from India, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia. from 
green black tea began when, the 
Chicago World’s Fair 1893, India and 
Ceylon introduced their black teas. 
Before that, U.S. tea drinkers had used 
tea almost exclusively. Neverthe- 
less, before the last war, much 
per cent the total tea used still was 
green. Rural districts the West partic- 
ularly preterred it. 


Marion King Meter. The A.D.A. 
office has received word the death 
September Marion King Meter, 
Assistant Executive Secretary and Nu- 
tritionist, Washington Heights-River- 
side District Health Committee the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. Mrs. Meter had been the 
dietetic field for more than twenty 
years, having first become member 
A.D.A. 1927. During her she 
had served Nutritionist with the 
New York City Department Health, 
Foods Editor Forecast Magazine, and 
Head Dietitian, Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. She had also been active 
professional work, and was Vice-Presi- 
dent the Greater New York Dietetic 


Association the time her death. 


Vows State 


Arkansas Dietetic Association. Of- 
ficers for 1950-51 for the Arkansas 
Dietetic Association are: President. 
Geraldine Waggoner; President-Elect, 
Christina Spear; Secretary, Margaret 
Leahy, and Treasurer, Olive Bost. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The 
Community Nutrition Committee the 
Illinois Dietetic Association planning 
state-wide speakers’ bureau spread 
knowledge good nutrition. Names 
dietitians who are willing speak oc- 


chambers 


September 20, the Executive 
Board the Illinois Dietetic Associa- 
tion entertained the Executive Board 
the Dietetic Association and 
the members the A.D.A. headquarters 
staff get-together dinner, prior 
the regular monthly meeting the 
Chicago Dietetic Association. Speaker 
for the meeting was Dr. Earl Blair, 
Evangelical Hospital. Dr. Blair 
member the medical committee for 
Chicago which planning defense meas- 


ures the event atom bomb attack, 


and discussed the overall defense 
plan for the city. 


Association. The 
officers the Greater Kansas City Die- 
tetic Association for 1950-51 are: Presi- 
dent, Monica Farrell, General 
Vice-President, Conie Foote, Marketing 
Extension Service; Secretary, Evelyn 
Carter, Kansas City Dairy Council; and 


contribution 

excellent example Van's contribution. 

new arts and metals have developed. Ask 

the new Van Steamer Bulletin 
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Nutritionally soun 
ing and establish 


* 


FREE Diet Booklets 


easy-to 
ment wise eat 


sound principles ofr 
Foods and Nutrition 
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only calories per double-square wafer 


all the protein, minerals, 
grain rye 
crisp and chewy” one naturally 
slowly and satisfied with less 


absorbs moisture which increases 


hunger 


reducers enjoy without 


-follow guides safe reduc- 
ing habits. Based 
ted the Council 


educing 
Medical Association. 


the American 


“DESIGN FOR REDUCIN 
women; 1800 calories 
choice, menus, recipes. 


“THROUGH THE LOOKING 


ries. Especially written for teen-age 
recipes, menus, special tips. 


PURINA COMPANY 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis Missouri 


Please send (indicate quantity): 


teen-age girls. 
Name 
Street 


one 


-vitamin whole- 


eats more 


ulk, delays 


ning” spreads 


1200 calories 
men. Gives wide 


1500 calo- 
girls. Gives 


g 


— 
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Treasurer, Eva Mae Stowell, 


maker. 

The Dietetic Association has 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, Grace Scholz, 
Winter Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal, and Secretary-Treasurer, Dolores 
Tiemann. 

The following officers for this year 
were elected the Wichita Dietetic 
Association May: President, Sister 
Mary Susanna, Pratt County Hospital; 
Vice-President, Marie Lies, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; 
Audris Rife, Wesley Hospital. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
“Toward Professional the 
theme the Massachusetts Dietetic 
Association’s 1950-51 program. The Mid- 
Century White House Conference 
Children and Youth was the topic the 
meeting October given Thomas 
Flynn, Executive Secretary, Mas- 
sachusetts Committee, Mid-Century 
White House Conference. 

Two speakers will featured the 
November meeting Mount Auburn 
Hospital, Cambridge. Dr. Charles 
Joy, national representative CARE, 
will speak Part Today’s 
Dorothea Nicoll, Supervisor 
ment Public Health, will report 
the A.D.A. convention. 

joint meeting the Massachusetts 
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Health Association, Social Wel- 
fare and Public Health Section East- 
ern Massachusetts Home 
Association, and the Massachusetts 
Dietetic Association will held 
December. The program will round 
Through the Team 

Joint meetings are planned for Feb- 
ruary, March, and April. February, 
the dietitians will meet with the Massa- 
chusetts Home Association 
discuss vocational guidance. 
March they will meet the time the 
New England Hospital Assembly, for 
which address Wilson, Ad- 
ministrator, Mary Hitchcock Memorial 
Hospital, Hanover, New Hampshire, 
scheduled. April, the joint meeting 
will with the Worcester County 
Home Economics Association. 

Officers for 1950-51 for the Massa- 
chusetts Association are: President, 
Lillian Myers Reiner, Beth Israel Hos- 
pital, Boston; Vice-President, Geneva 
Marble, Boston Lying-In Hospital; 
retary, Ruth Cottrell, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston; and Treas- 
urer, Grace Covey, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Area Office, Boston. 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
The Rochester Dietetic Association each 
year, conjunction with 
medical group, works program 
project community interest. Last 
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others sugar-restricted diets. 
food values are printed the label. 


because they are sun ripened. 
Reduced food value because they are packed 
water without added sugar. Use Cellu 
Canned Fruits brighten meals for diabetics and 


Easy use because 
Pears, grape- 


fruit, pineapple, figs, and sixteen other popular fruits 


available. 
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year’s project, the suggestion 
member the medical society, was 
work with the Monroe County Depart- 
ment Social Welfare developing 
more uniform dietetic procedure the 
area nursing homes. 
worked with the medical society, the 
Department Social Welfare, and the 
Visiting Nurse Association. series 
four lectures was presented bimonthly 
the nursing home supervisors, the 
group consisting registered nurses, 
business men, nurses. 
Cooks the nursing homes also at- 
tended. Each lecture followed the pat- 
tern physician discussing pertinent 
theoretical, and medical 
information, after which 
presented diets used for the conditions 
discussed. Normal nutrition was selected 
the topic the first lecture, view 
the preponderance aged patients 
the nursing homes. The second lecture 
dealt with diabetes and planning diets 
for diabetic patients. the third meet- 
ing the subject low-sodium diets was 
discussed, and menu planning and food 
purchasing were covered the last 
meeting. The attendance these meet- 
ings varied from thirty-five forty 
people, out potential group 
months later showed that the majority 
the nursing homes were using the 
diets given these meetings and that 
food standards had been improved. 
Section Chairmen for 1950-51 the 
Rochester Association are: Community 
Nutrition, Elizabeth Henry, Visiting 
Nurse Association; Diet Therapy, Sadie 
Lipman; Food Administration, Gwen- 
dolyn Taylor; and Professional Educa- 
tion, Ethel Marth, American Red Cross. 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
The Pennsylvania Association has an- 
nounced the formation new regional 
group State called the Nit- 
tany Valley Association. This 
seventh local group the state. 

The Lehigh Valley Association 
again offering prize the high school 
student with the highest average 
dietetics part its vocational guid- 
ance program. 

The Philadelphia Dietetic Associa- 
first fall meeting September was 
held Friends’ Hospital. Dr. Theodore 
Dehne, Superintendent, spoke 
“Nutrition and Agnes Light- 
wood, horticulturist, followed with 
outline her work with patients 
Friends’. October joint meeting 
with the Philadelphia Home Economics 
Association and the Home Economists 
Business was held the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. The program was 
demonstration equipment and food 
preparation. Programs for other meet- 
ings this year have been planned 
topics interest other allied 
and guests various meetings 
will include dietetic interns, public 
health and visiting nurses, school dieti- 
tians and nutritionists, home economics 
students, medical students, and di- 
rectors training schools. During the 
year two open forums with the Philadel- 
phia Metabolic Association will held. 
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BLICKMAN FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
University 


“The finest and most modern equipment” —that was the 


first set forth the University Wyoming for their 
installations consistently win new cafeteria and kitchen. This installation won Grand 

Award Award Institutions magazine’s 1950 Food Service Contest. 
1949, First Award 1948 you, too, want “the finest and most modern” for your food 


every basis comparison durability, sanitation, appearance, 
low your wisest investment. 


Blickman-Built food service equipment, available 
single units complete installations. 


INC., 4011 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N.J. 
Visit the National Hotel Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City, Booths No. 581 and 582, Nov. 6-10 
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Louisiana Golden Yams, the 


juicy-textured kind sweet 
potatoes everyone prefers. 


Appetites spark the glow- 
ing color and fine flavor 
this nutritious, energy food. 
Serve mashed, 
table, dessert. They cost 
little, taste just right with 
anything. 
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“Cancer and will the topic 
another meeting, and all-day food 
institute ‘‘Purchasing and Personnel’’ 
will sponsored jointly with the Phil- 
adelphia Hospital Association, the Hos- 
pital Council Philadelphia, and the 
Philadelphia Purchasing Service. This 
year’s officers the Philadelphia Die- 
tetic Association are: President, Mar- 


garet Neubert, Friends’ Hospital; 
Vice-President, 


Ardenia Chapman, 
Drexel Institute Technology; Secre- 
tary, Eleanor Meagher, Jefferson Hos- 
pital; and Treasurer, Christine 
Austin, Institute Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, Pennsylvania Hospital. The 
Section Chairman are: Community Nu- 
trition, Anna Stapler, Pennsylvania 
Department Jenkintown; 
Diet Therapy, 
lia, Woman’s Hospital; Food Admin- 
yermantown 
Hospital, Philadelphia; and Professional 
Robinson, 
Lansdowne. 

The program for the year the 
Pittsburgh Dietetic Association will in- 
the subjects: ‘‘Nutrition and 

for the 


Community’s and ‘‘Nutrition 


the Nursing addition, 
one meeting will devoted the joint 
UNESCO-FAO project for the year— 
and local person will 
talk the and cam- 


paign, and effort will made 


align all local groups follow the same 
pattern. The Pittsburgh Association 
has completed new exhibit which was 


the official state exhibit the A.D.A. 


Annual Meeting Washington, after 
which was shown Philadelphia. 
will shown other local areas 
later. New officers the Pittsburgh 
President, Mary Agnes 
Wesner; Vice-President, Ruth Reuning; 
Secretary, Lucille Horton; and Treas- 


urer, Helen Kmetz. 


Representatives State Meetings. 
The following members the Executive 
Board and the A.D.A. staff will represent 
the Association state meetings: 

November and 4—Lillian Storms 
Coover, Illinois Dietetic Association, 
Springfield 

November and 4—Margaret Ross, 
Florida Association, Tampa 

November and 4—Margaret 
Ohlson, South Carolina Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Columbia 

November and 10—Margaret 
Ohlson, North Carolina Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Fayetteville 

November 16—Winifred Erickson, 


Nebraska Dietetic Association, Lincoln 


A.D.A. Representatives Meetings 
and Functions. The second meeting 
the National Conference Nongovern- 
mental Organizations FAO (Food and 
Agriculture Organization) was held 
Washington, C., September 
Anne Stewart Miller attended for the 
Association. 

Crystal Roney was invited repre- 
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sent A.D.A. the 32nd annual conven- 
tion the American Gas Association 
Beth Johnson represented the 
Association the Diamond Jubilee 
commemoration the Founding Brig- 
ham Young University. The celebration 
was held October Provo, Utah. 
the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum which was held the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, October 25. The 
four sessions were devoted critical, 
objective review the economic state 
the nation and the problems facing 
our American economy that are directly 
related the deepening international 
political crisis. Our 
Helen Hamilton, Meredith Jones, Lucile 
Streator, and Alta Atkinson. 


Pfaelzer Brothers recently have added 


boneless roasted turkey their MEL- 


BRO line. The new item 100 per cent 
turkey with gelatin added. Cylindri- 
cal shape, each weighs 
lb. the average, and ready 
heat and serve. Each packed 
its own skin which said have two 
advantages over Cellophane foil: 
results retention full flavor, and 
the meat held together after 
sliced. The new product available 
three types—all white meat, all dark 
meat, and combination per cent 
white and per cent dark meat. The 
three types are also available uncooked 
for those who prefer roast the prod- 
uct themselves. 

You and Meat This Protein Era 
has been published the 
American Meat Institute interpreta- 
tion article, Comes into 
Its Dr. James McLester 
which appeared the Journal the 
American Medical Association. The four- 
teen-page booklet explains the value 
protein both building 
before and restoring their strength after 
surgery, keeping healthy people healthy, 
and insuring proper development and 
growth children. 

The Amino Products Division Inter- 
national Minerals Chemical Corpora- 
tion has announced that ready-to-cook 
chicken, both fresh and frozen, now 
being prepared with Ac’cent, pure mono- 
sodium glutamate. Ac’cent solution 
into the dressed birds 
six seven places permeate the meat, 
intensify and fix the flavor. The label 
identifies chickens prepared. 

Duke Manufacturing Company has an- 
nounced that now possible buy 
inexpensive cafeteria and kitchen service 
counters which combine the Thurmaduke 
waterless food warmer with various other 
standard units, including: urn stands, 
cold pans, solid top units. Bain Marie 
units, water station units, and cashier’s 
units. All are standard units available 
variety sizes fit any particular re- 
quirement. They may obtained 
either stainless steel with oven 
baked gray enamel finish. 
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